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STEADFAST UNTO DEATH. 



CHAPTER I. 



It was the terrible winter of 1879-80. The 
elements, nature, time, tide, were all ap- 
parently linked in hopeless strife with man. 
In our own comparatively prosperous 
islanci, hunger and disease reared their 
mighty heads and stalked rampant through 
the land. 

In Ireland the destitution and misery 
were beyond imagination or calculation. 
The spectre of famine had not dared to 
show its ghastly face openly for years. It 
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had been crushed by powerful hands, and 
cast out into by-ways and dark corners. 
But in this fatal winter it emerged once 
more boldly, broke down, with scarce an 
effort, the puny barriers erected to stay 
its progress, and like one of the monsters 
of old, prospered fearfully, in spite of 
charity, sacrifice and devotion, marching 
through the country from one end to the 
other, almost without opposition. 

Oh I now for a modern Perseus to slay 
this Gorgon ! But were there not public 
subscription lists ? Was there not gross 
exaggeration ? And last, not least, the 
Duchess of Marlborough's Fund? The 
children of luxury enquired, as they sat 
comfortably round the blazing fire, in the 
light of the ruby red curtains, warmed to 
the core by that judicious mixture of coal 
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and wood. Ay! thank God there was 
help, help which was instrumental in 
saving the lives of thousands, and dis- 
pensed hope, which is life to thousands 
more. Yet for all that, it was somewhat 
of a Sisyphus task, emptying this sea of 
misery with this teaspoon of relief. 

The scene of our little story is laid in 
the wild western mountains ; those pic- 
turesque hills which run down to the 
broad Atlantic and offer their barren sides 
s, breastplate to the raging ocean. It was 
a savage hill side, bleak and bare, with 
scarce a trace of cultivation. The un- 
gracious soil could not be persuaded to 
yield the bounties of nature, without in- 
finite pains, and infinite pains the Irish 
labourer knows not. 

This particular cabin was invisible to 
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the naked eye, until the traveller almost- 
stumbled against its rotting sides ; it had 
little or no peculiarity; it was like 
hundreds of habitations in that locality. 
The architect may originally have had a 
door, a window, and even a chimney in his^ 
mind's eye, but, if so, they certainly re- 
mained there. 

Through an aperture in the crooked mud 
wall the inhabitants emerged ; the window^ 
which had always been considered an un- 
comfortable pandering to a ridiculous 
fashion, was closed now by a hetero- 
geneous mass of straw and rags. The 
smoke, when there was a fire, wandered 
freely at its own sweet will, and forced its 
way out, determined to quit such un- 
savoury quarters through any convenient 
hole or gap in the roof and walls. 
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On the doorstep — ^let us be courteous — 
«its a little girl about twelve years of age. 
She is ragged, as only an Irish child can 
Ido. How her miserable clothes hang 
together and how she gets them on are 
mysteries. The secret is, we suspect, that 
she never takes them off. 

Tenderly rocked in her arms is a baby 
some eight months old. Both child and 
infant have a shrunken, shrivelled ap- 
pearance. A stranger would have guessed 
their respective ages to be eight years and 
four months. But Mora has never been 
allowed to grow, and the infant has had 
still less chance. 

The tangled hair hangs over the girl's 
grimy face, and obscures the features be- 
yond hope of view, save only the eyes, the 
wonderful blue, Irish eyes, which dirt. 
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starvation and miserj are powerless to ob- 
scure. They are gazing now far away 
down the barren hill side, over the exten- 
sive wild landscape, up to the leaden, misty 
sky, through the vapoury atmosphere. The- 
delicate ear can distinguish the dashing 
torrent far beneath, beating out its foam- 
ing heart in mad efforts to reach the wide,^ 
free ocean. The eyes seem to be listening 
too. What is it that they hear? The 
countenance beams with a sort of savage- 
intelligence. 

Assuredly the girl is abroad with some 
pleasant fancy School Boards are power- 
less to teach, for, as she monotonously 
rocks the baby, the shadow of a smile 
comes into those great eyes ; a shadow, 
that in better times, would have turned 
into a merry laugh. 
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She is re-called to the ghastly realities 
of the present by a touch upon her 
shoulder. Turning startled, she rises and 
faces her mother. 

As the two stand together one perceives 
a very striking resemblance. The mother 
is Mora, minus youth and hope; taller, 
gaunter, older, no less ragged, no less dirty; 
and there is the model from which those 
wonderful eyes are unmistakably taken. 
But in the woman's face time and misery 
have effaced much of the thought and intelli- 
gence to be found in the child's ; a wild, 
hunted, hungry expression is substituted. 

" And can the little Kathleen sleep ? " 
she asks, surprised. " A deal cliverer 
she is than her own mother. Grod knows 
Tve never closed an eye, a many, and 
many a night. 
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** It's bad, mother, the hunger, it's baJ 
to bear," says Mora. " But maa be the 
father uU come home this night, and bring 
the store of praties. Sure he'll have 
found wark, mother, if the town o' Cark 
is so wide and fine." 

*'*He's niver the boy to find the wark," 
answered the mother. " Faather ull niver 
come home. Mora, only wid the empty 
hand. Tis the drop o' whiskey ull draw 
the bit out of him. It's none of the boy's 
fault, if the drink's too strong widin 
him," she added excitedly, raising her voice 
as if defending her absent husband from 
Mora's unkind accusations. 

" Thrue, mother, thrue," said Mora, 
" but we'll have some ways soon to get a 
bit and a sup, for little Kathleen has got 
the eyes too tight shut altogither, and 
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niver a drop o* buther-milk for days," and 
Mora passes the small bundle of rags to 
-her mother. 

The poor woman is past crying; her 
tears have all been shed ; but, as she bends 
over the leaden-coloured, half -starved atom, 
a shade of deeper despair clouds her face. 

" Go," she says, sighing wearily, " go 
and see if there's niver a pratie palin left 
where the great pig was." 
* Mora turns silently and hopelessly away. 
:She searches on hands and knees in a 
remote corner. In comparatively happy, 
prosperous times this had been the bed of 
the "great pig," verily a household god 
in an Irishman's home. But weeks ago, a 
lifetime as it seems to Mora, in reality a 
.short six weeks, they had been forced to 
.sell their best friend, their beloved pig, to 
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pay that dreadful rent. In these hard 
times, a successor beneath the roof-tree of 
her ancestors, was, alas ! an impossible* 
luxury. 

Mora rises despairingly, and stands^ 
silently by her mother's side ; she gazes 
steadfastly at the infant ; it is in a kind of" 
semi-stupor. Was it too far gone already ? 
A species of impotent madness seizes the 
child. 

" Mother," she says, kneeling down, ** it 
isn't the baby you'll let die wid the* 
hunger. Kathleen, Kathleen," she cries 
loudly, as if she would recall the departing 
soul from the threshold of another world. 
But the waxen face shows no sign of life* 
The wailing cries, which have kept Mora 
and her mother awake for nights and 
nights, are hushed now ; the heavy lids. 
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are closed. The bitter thought rushes inta 
Mora's mind that the baby is dying. 

" She's right down bad," says the mother, 
passing the infant back to the now sobbings 
Mora. "Hist, then, hist," she adds, angrily, 
for this noisy grief revives her own. 

Then, greedily, on hands and knees, she 
feels round the floor of the dark hovel, 
not in hopes of finding any eatable thing, 
but searching lest, by a wonderful chance^ 
some miserable rag, some utensil, some 
forgotten object, may be brought to lights 
for which sixpence may be obtained at the 
pawnshop. She might have spared herself 
the pains. The only result of these inves- 
tigations is the rousing to life of another 
creature. Is it an animal lying in that 
dark and filthy corner, whose repose she 
has disturbed ? Yes, assuredly. A human. 
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■ it 

animal. A boy animal of some six or 
seven years ; semi-nude and wholly savage. 
He strikes out fiercely as his mothers 
groping hands cruelly bring him back to a 
sense of pain and misery. 

The poor woman is used to heavier blows 
from heavier hands. She takes no further 
notice, but passes on, still grovelling. 
Patrick is not so easily quenched. His 
pains are bad ; he had forgotten for a 
moment, poor fellow ; he thrusts his fists 
into his mouth, in vain efforts to stay that 
gnawing hunger. Apparently this process 
is equally futile and unsatisfactory, for the 
cabin soon rings with his moans and cries. 

"Mora, Mora, Mora," he sobs, "a bit 
•of a pratie — sure tis only one sup that TU 
want. Mora, Mora, Mora !" 

**Hish, then, Pat, hish," says Mora, 
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" there's never a pratie left, and the little 
Kathleen ull be an angel tomorrer for want 
of that samfe." 

Poor little Patrick's own stomach is cry- 
ing out so loudly that he has no sympathy 
to spare for his baby sister. He continues 
to cry and to moan in shrill and abject tones. 

Not one of the party has tasted food for 
four-and-twenty hours; starvation stares 
them in the face ; their l^st rag has been 
pawned, their last potato consumed. 

The week before Mora's father had de- 
clared his heroic intention of seeking work 
in Cork. Mora, with the buoyancy of 
youth, felt instantly they were all saved ; 
the mother koew only too well, with the 
lessons learnt from a bitter experience, 
what "seeking work" meant. Yet she 
loved this idle ne'er-do-weel, and was glad 
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that he should go, if, by so doing, he might 
only save himself. 

In vivid Irish language the man had 
described to Mora the glories of Cork — 
the riches of the shops, the wideness of 
the streets, the magnificence of the ship- 
ping in the harbour ; beyond, and above all, 
the work that was to be had for the asking. 
Oh ! yes, he would get work, and send the 
money home to them in splendid praties ; 
and he'd soon be well off enough to come 
home to the old cabin himself. Mora 
believed it all. She wondered so simple a 
plan of salvation had not long ago been 
devised. She threw her arms round her 
father's neck, and kissed him again and 
again. The. mother silently handed him 
his old battered hat, and his strong shille- 
lagh, and then she, too, kissed the idle vaga- 
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bond — ^kissed him tenderly and solemnly as 

we embrace the dead. He was in a hurry 

« 
to be off, and returned these embraces with. 

impatient good humour. 

Mora imagined this was a noble haste to 
reacb the scene of his toils, and watched 
him with enthusiasm and delight step lightly 
•down the hill-side and vanish in the mist. 
But the poor wife and mother let him go, 
with foolish, unreasonable pangs tearing at 
Jier heart. Should she ever see his comely 
face again? What did it matter if he 
sometimes brutally ill-used her ? For she 
loved him still, as truly as she had loved 
him fifteen years ago, when he had come 
^ courting, as fine a young fellow as ever 
€ut turf from a bog. Ah 1 he was better 
^way. It was a mouth less to feed. 

She was glad to remember now he had 
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never suffered as they had suffered ; she had 
always managed to give him the best, and 
the most of the praties while they lasted ; 
and they had often gone hungry to bed 
that he should fare tolerably. Such a- 
merry fellow as he was when times were 
good, and the whiskey wasn't in him. Ah t 
yes ! She loved him ! She loved him ! 

It was true that, sometimes, after a fair 
or a funeral, he would come shouting and 
staggering home mad drunk. Well, the* 
boys were all the same. Then Mora would 
hide Kathleen, and Patrick would hide* 
himself. The frightened children would 
shrink and shudder, as they listened to 
their father singing and cursing ; and, no 
uncommon finale, heard the savage blows 
fall upon their poor, devoted mother.. 
Mora, too, occasionally came in for her 
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«hare. Like the eels they got used to it* 
The mother and child would declare to 
each other next morning, as they examined 
their stiffening bruises, that " it wasn't the 
father that was so crule, sure, 'twas the 
whiskey that was in him they must thank 
for that same." 
Q But now, good or bad, he was gone, and 

hope and life seemed likely to follow* 
Patrick, Kathleen, Mora, the mother, all 
were at the end of their resources. 









CHAPTER n. 

There was literally nothing left in the 
cabin. A heap of filthy straw in the 
darkest comer, if there can be a darkest 
where all is gloom ; one broken, solitary 
chair ; one or two old tin pots and cans, 
too battered and worn to be worth a 
farthing. On the hearth the remains of a 
fire which had gone out for lack of fuel. 
It required strength and energy to fetch 
the turf from their diminishing stack, and 
of strength and energy there was none. 

As these hopeless facts revolve plainly 
and more plainly through the patient 
brains^ a shadow darkens the entrance. A 
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^visitor in those wild haunts was the rarest 
occurrence. The mother and daughter 
glance up eagerly. 

Was it Father John, the good Priest 
sent by Heaven to aid them in their 
extremity ? No, no, it was only a woman ; 
their nearest neighbour, who lived about a 
mile and a half further on in the wilder- 
ness. She had a good heart, but they 
knew her to be as poor as themselves — 
poorer if that could be, for six half-naked 
children tumbled through life beneath her 
wretched roof. 

Mora and her mother felt that no hope 
lay in this direction. Yet, Mora, with native 
courtesy, rose with Kathleen in her arms, 
to give their visitor a kindly greeting. But 
the poor soul was in no mood for friendly 
amenities. 
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" I was to tell ye the fine things I've 
heard, Mrs. Sullivan," she said heavily. 
" I came in as I was passin'. I'm away 
down to Ballinaveen to get some food for 
the crying cratures up above." Mora'& 
blue eyes glistened enviously at the bare 
thought of food, and Mrs. Sullivan eagerly 
questioned her friend. 

She was a brawny, strong, tall woman, 
seemingly capable of any amount of labour. 
She stood half in, and half out of the 
cabin, her muscular frame rendering the 
darkness inside yet blacker. At the magical 
word, food, even Patrick had ceased to 
wail, and was listening with all his ears. 

" 'Twas the Father hisself came out on 
the hill," she said, " to tell us we can all 
have the male for the askin', down in 
Ballinaveen. There's been a great lady — 
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a great high lady — very nigh as high as 
the Queen, who's been botherin* after us 
poor folk to give us all the food for the 
^mpty stomachs. And the gintlemen, in 
plinty, sheVe come round with her coaxin' 
ways. So it's the good gold theyVe give 
to Ballinaveen, to buy the bit and the sup 
for us all. So, now, Mrs. Sullivan, it's ye 
can ye must take, and come right away 
off ; and indeed it's not another minute I 
can wait, for its the light ull be fadin*, and 
all the childer waitin' up yonder." 

Almost before Mrs. Sullivan and Mora 
had recovered from their amazement, the 
speaker had disappeared down the black 
hill side. 

No words can picture the sensation and 
astonishment this intelligence created. It 
seemed almost incredible, a wild fantastic 
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legend ; yet their neighbour was a woman 
of her word, and her own terrible eager- 
ness to be on her way spoke for itself. 
For a moment, Mora and her mother, were 
filled with a wild and foolish joy, as if all 
their troubles were ended ; burning tears 
of relief rushed from Mora's eyes, and fell 
upon the stupified form of the little child. 
Patrick sprang from his couch. 

" Ye'U go mother, go right away ; it's 
niver so far, and we'll go to bed this night 
with the full stomachs." 

And Patrick, gazing eargerly at his- 
mother's pale face, with those wonderful 
family eyes, actually gave a little forlorn 
ghost of a laugh, the first perpetrated 
within those walls for many a long day. 
But already reflection had caused the light 
of hope to die away in Mrs. Sullivan's face^. 
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It was six long miles to Ballinaveen. 
They had no means of telling the time, but 
from their sensations of hunger they 
judged it to be somewhere between four and 
five o'clock in the afternoon. She was 
weak, poor soul, terribly weak from inani- 
tion and long fasting. At the best of 
times, she was but a poor creature ; and as 
she pictured those six long miles, extended 
before her in all their merciless length, with 
that steep hill of theirs to climb at the finish, 
she gravely mis-doubted her own powers. 

Patrick began to whimper anew, not 
seeing any immediate energetic signs of 
departure. Mora, as if she had read her 
mother's thoughts, said quietly — 

" It's meeself ull be going, and ull bring 
.back the life to yes all. Is'nt it me as ull 
climb the hill like a goat, mother ? ** 
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And the child seized upon an old tin 
can that stood in the corner. But Mrs. 
Sullivan sternly interposed. For Mora to 
go was madness. As if that great high 
lady was going to give the precious food 
to a child like that! And Mora would 
certainly be lost. Did she know every 
rock and turn of the way ? Had she been 
reared in Ballinaveen? No, indeed, she 
had been but twice in her life to the town, 
and that long, long ago. One more look 
at Kathleen's colourless face decided her. 

Come what, come may, the effort must be 

* 

made. 

" 'Tis the can I'll be having," said she, 
stooping down to take it from Mora's hand, 
and to kiss Kathleen. "I'll come back 
with the food, Pat, never fear," she added, 
touching his curly head gently. 
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Patrick raised a feeble shout of joj ; he 

^banged his little, dirty, naked legs in an 

-ecstasy; then curled himself up like a 

i small round ball once more in his straw 

-bed. As yet there was but one sure road 

to Pat's esteem, via his small stomach. 

Mora and her mother, being the principal 

purveyors to that little organ, shared his 

valuable affections ; latterly the demand 

had been so very much in excess of the 

.supply that both had fallen in his estima- 

•tion. But his mother, with her tin can 

full, would be nobly reinstated. The poor 

woman hesitated no longer; delay was 

•worse than useless. As it was, she feared 

it would be quite dark ere she could 

possibly reach the town. She drew her 

miserable rags more closely together ; she 

.had not so much as an additional shawl to 
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wrap round her attenuated frame. She 
stooped once more to kiss Kathleen; as 
she did so Mora observed that her face was 
nearly as pale as the baby's. Then she 
started forth on her mission with stern de- 
termination. 

A dark cloud hung over the mountain, 
and a thick, driving mist had come up 
from the sea. Mists and rain constituted 
the normal atmosphere of these people, 
and it added but little to Mrs. Sullivan's 
discomfort that in five minutes she had 
scarcely a dry thread. 

Mora watched her mother as long as 
possible from her seat in the doorway,, 
then gently hushed Kathleen with a low 
crooning melody. At intervals she would 
pause, fearful lest the baby's wavering 
spirit had, perchance, already taken flight.. 
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Mora was brave, but her heart beat with 
loud throbs at the idea of the child dying 
thus in her arms, with no one near, with 
no human voice to console. It was an in- 
tense relief, when, bending her head down 
to listen, she could distinguish the sound 
of a faint respiration. She sat thus for 
more than an hour. Mercifully, Pat was 
dozing. The loneliness, the silence, the 
fear of death began to act upon the child's 
nerves, irritated, as they were, by weak- 
ness. Everything was so desperately 
quiet : she longed to wake Pat, and, 
but for the cruelty of the thiug, would 
certainly have done so. Oh 1 if the baby 
would only wail and moan just once, to 
give her a sign of life. 

A sort of glum twilight was falling out- 
side ; everything looked barer and blacker 
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than usual. The wind whistled in a sort 
of weird, geolian harp strain as it swept 
through the gorges of the hills. She could 
detect no other sound, save the drip, drip 
-of the water as it fell from the roof. It 
was a little noise Mora had never before 
particularly noticed ; but as it forced itself 
upon her strained attention, she was seized 
with a sort of madness of listening. She 
put her fingers in her ears to shut out the 
unwelcome sound, but, in spite of every- 
thing, that monotonous drip, drip, drip beat 
upon her unwilling senses. All the fanciful 
superstitions she had heard and learnt from 
childhood came rushing back into her mind. 
Suppose some supernatural messenger were 
sent to fetch Kathleen — at this very mo- 
ment — as she sat there — now? How dark 
it was growing outside 1 What was that 
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shadow half way down the hill ? It was 
drawing nearer and nearer. The drip, 
drip, drip was calling it. 

Mora could bear no more. She rushed 
into the cabin, and still keeping the baby 
tightly clasped, stretched herself by the 
side of the sleeping Patrick. 

" Pat,'* she said, trembUng. " Pat, 
Pat," for she felt that the sound of his 
small complaining voice would dispel these 
horrid illusions. 

Pat declined the role of comforter alto- 
gether, and kicked vigorously in the 
direction of the disturbing voice. But 
Mora, with a happy inspiration, remarked, 
coaxingly — 

" It's Kathleen you'll be nursing while 
Mora gits the turf for the fire. Sure, it's 
ashamed you'd be, when the mother comes 
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home with the blessed food, and not so 
much as a wee bit of j&re." 

The hope of warmth was a decided temp- 
tation. Pat sat up rubbing his eyes, and 
condescended to hold a parley. 

The very sight of his grubby little face 
and woe-begone j&gure was a mental tonic. 
The drip, drip, drip was heard no more, 
and from every point of view the idea 
of a fire was a brilliant notion. Mora 
laid Kathleen in Pat's arms. 

" And it's the good nurse ye'll be,'* she 
^aid, encouragingly. " And it's Mora uU 
be afther making the lovely blaze to warm 
the two of yes." 

Mora had suggested a fire simply with 
the intention of rousing Pat ; but now the 
idea for its own sake had taken possession 
of her she felt it to be the one thing need- 
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ful. Out she tripped into the rain, with 
Tier small naked feet, forgetful of the 
gathering darkness. The bogies she had 
been conjuring up so cleverij a few 
minutes before had vanished in the whole- 
some zest of an honest active task. 

It was some little distance to the stack, 
-and she felt sadly, weary and weak before 
her task was accomplished. At length 
having collected what was necessary, she 
dexterously poised her loaded basket on 
her shaggy head. It had grown darker in 
the last few minutes, and Mora began to 
feel an uncomfortable return of bogies. 
But she hurried homewards, comforting 
herself with the thought of the beautiful, 
warm, bright hearth which would welcome 
their mother after her weary journey. 

She had traversed about half the home- 
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ward distance. Immediately iu her road* 
obtruded a great, black, fliaty rock. This 
black rock was a favourite and an old 
friend. As far back as she could remem- 
ber she had scrambled up its rugged sides^ 
and perched her small Self triumphantly 
on its sloping top. In the summer she 
had sat thus for hours warming her little^ 
naked legs in the sun, and wondering how 
far it was to the other side of the moun- 
tains. Therefore this rock generally bore 
to her a homelike and inviting appearance. 
Why did it cast such deep shadows to- 
night ? Why did it look so gaunt and 
grim ? Surely it had grown larger and 
darker since the morning I For some un- 
accountable reason Mora dared not pasa 
her old friend. She hesitated while her 
childish heart beat fast. Then came the 
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overpowering conviction that there was no 
possible alternative. Glancing askance at 
it Out of the corner of her blue eyes, and 
summoning all her native courage, she 
took a dozen quick resolute steps in the 
direction of her home. 

She had reached the spot where the 
shadows lay thickest. At this moment a 
huge substance raised itself suddenly from 
the base of the rock, and interposed a dark 
form in her direct path. 

The startled Mora was simply petrified 
with fear. In the uncertain light she saw 
the substance sway from side to side; 

Her first impulse was to scream and run 
away. But her tongue clove to the roof of 
her mouth, and her feet seemed rivetted to 
the earth. She gave no rational thought 
to the elucidation of this mystery. Sha 

D 
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only knew it was an embodiment of lier 
worst fears. She stood immoveably star- 
ing, with every limb turned to ice. 

But the object of her terror having ap- 
proached two strides, revealed himself 
plainly to Mora. It was nothing more nor 
less than a great big man. Moreover, a 
man whom Mora knew, that is, by sight ; 
a man whom every one knew in that dis- 
trict. It was Black Hugh! He was a 
character in the neighbourhood; a very 
bad character, so some people said. 

Great tears of relief flowed silently 
down the girl's cheek, and readjusting the 
falling turf, she breathed freely and 
naturally; for the biggest human villain 
was better than the bogey of her imagina- 
tion. At any other time she would have 
experienced the greatest terror at confront- 
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ing Black Hugh alone thus on the dark 
mountain, for of him queer tales were told. 
The man had an, evil reputation. He lived 
two miles off in the wildest part of the hills. 
He lived alone. No one dared approach 
his cabin ; the fear of this man and of his 
great bulldog was spread far and wide. He 
was supposed to be well to do, and, worst 
and last, had the credit of being a miser. 

One day— it was said — ^two poor women 
determined to walk boldly up to his door 
to ask for alms, in defiance of popular 
warning. They related how Black Hugh 
came out with oaths on his lips> and his 
shillelagh upraised so viciously — ^his only 
reply to their whining petitions, that they 
turned and fled terrified down the hill, 
pursued, as they declared, by great stones, 
hurled by his savage hands* 
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There were many other anecdotes extant 
of his ferocity, and his strange ways. He 
never mingled with his kind ; was never 
seen at fair or funeral. Sometimes on the 
mountains, the people met him striding 
along, shillelagh in hand, bulldog at heels ; 
his great black beard waving in the wind ; 
his wild dark eyes scowling. In sooth, he 
was the mystery of the district — ^like other 
mysteries, far more interesting than a dozen 
ordinary facts. His extraordinary seclu- 
sion — ^his solitary life — ^his supposed wealth 
— his abominations — for to the gregarious 
Irish, a hermit's life was a deliberate insult 
— were the never-failing topics of conver- 
sation. Mothers frightened their children 
witb the mere mention of his name, and 
sweethearts shuddered if Black *Hugh 
crossed their path on the eve of marriage^ 
for it was considered an unlucky omen. 
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Mora had never before met this alarm- 
ing individual face to face. At any other 
time she would have fled in dismay and 
terror, scuttling for her life like a young 
rabbit. But so forlorn was the child, so 
.strangely nervous, that the presence of any 
human being, the sound of any human 
voice, was a positive relief. Even the bull- 
dog, who was snarling as usual at his 
master's heels, was a pleasant trifle after 
her recent experiences. 

Black Hugh was there evidently with 
some fixed intention. He grimly barred 
her progress, and stretched out a huge 
flst to seize her, if she showed signs of 
running away. 

But Mora stood still; perfectly still, and 
fixed her large, wild, perplexed eyes 
shrewdly and enquiringly on his face. 

These unexpected tactics were evidently 
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a surprise. The man appeared to have 
some difficulty in utterance. Perhaps dis- 
use had stiffened his tongue. He made a 
sort of guttural sound, jerked with his 
thumb in the direction of Mora's cabin, 
and said — 

" The father ?" 

" 'Tis the father himself that's gone to 
Cark," answered Mora, readily enough, 
•* that's gone to arn a power of money." 

Upon this information Black Hugh 
seemed more at his ease. When Mora 
mentioned the money he gave a snort that 
might mean indignation or incredulity. 
Then he jerked with his thumb once more 
in the direction of the cabin, and said — 

" The mother ?" 

" 'Tis the mother that's gone to Ballin- 
aveen, to get the good food for us all,'^ 
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answered Mora, proudly; for she could 
not bear to betray tlie nakedness of the 
land. It never occurred to her to ask for 
help from this man, who was notorious in 
all the country for his churlish avarice. 

Upon this reply. Black Hugh had ap- 
parently come to an end of his enquiries. 
He spoke not another word, but with an 
unintelligible sound to his dog, strode 
suddenly away, leaving the child to stare 
after him into the darkness, utterly con- 
founded. 

On consideration, she wondered greatly 
that she had not feared him more. What 
did he want ? What could he mean ? Did 
he know her parents ? Then she remem- 
bered it as being odd, that of all the neigh- 
bours, her own parents alone had preserved 
an absolute silence as regards this man. 
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Why did they never mention his name ? 
Everyone talked of Black Hugh. He was 
such a fearful man. 

Mora glanced at the spot on which he 
had so lately been standing close to her, 
and trembled with a posthumous impulse 
of fear born of reflection. 

By this time it had grown perfectly 
dark^ and, without further delay or adven- 
ture, she hastened to the relief of the poor 
burdened Patrick. Mora ducked down 
into the cabin with the ease of long habit, 
and groped her way to Pat's side. The 
poor starving babies lay together equally 
unconscious. Pat, overcome with hunger 
and weakness, had fallen into an uneasy 
doze ; Kathleen in his arms in a state of 
coma. As Mora touched him he started 
up excitedly. " Mother, mother," he cried. 
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^and opened his mouth like a young bird in 
^ nest. But there was no mother and no 
relief ; and the boy sank back and moaned 
himself to sleep once more; 

Mora was not so fortunate. She lay 
huddled up in the straw with the baby, 
too excited to sleep, too feeble and tired to 
rouse herself to light that fire, the materials 
for which had cost her so much terror and 
fatigue. She began calculating the length 
>of her mother's journey, and tried to per* 
.suade herself she might be expecting her 
«oon. She thought and re- thought a dozen 
times of her wonderful adventure with 
Black Hugh. What would mother say 
when she heard ? For, to this little wild 
girl, even such a trifling episode as meeting 
an odd neighbour, at an odd hour, was a 
large and startling event. She told and 
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re-told her story in imagination over and 
over, in which exercise she finally dropped 
into something approaching sleep. At any 
rate she did not know how long had elapsed^ 
when she started violently, hearing her 
own name called loudly and shrilly. 

Mora immediately recognised the voice 
of their neighbourly friend, who had told 
them about the meal to be had for the 
asking. In a moment more she was stand- 
ing at the door. And there, sure enough, 
was Mrs. Donoghue, safe and sound and. 
strong, with a splendid can of Indian meal 
in her hand. Only another mile and a half ,, 
and her poor starving children would be 
filled. 

Until Mora actually saw by the light of 
the moon the real, true, honest food, she- 
did not realise how much hopeless doubt 
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tad miDgled with her faith in regard to 
her motlier's errand. But there was Mrs. 
Donoghue, and there was the can full of 
meal. Delightfully substantial facts. Mrs.. 
Donoghue had only stopped to inform Mora, 
en passant, that she had had a long weary 
time to wait, amid a crowd of other women,, 
before she was served ; but that served she 
had been at last, and had set off instantly 
for home. She had met Mora's mother 
entering the town as she quitted it. Mrs* 
Donoghue paused only to add that Mrs. 
Sullivan must have taken a very long time^ 
to accomplish her walk, or must have 
started very late. And with a friendly 
good-night passed on her own weary way. 

But the tidings were glad tidings to- 
Mora. Her mother had reached the town 
in safety — that was grand ; now she would 
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sooD, no doubt, have her can J&Ued like 
Mrs. Donoghue's. 

The girl pictured the scene vividly. 
There, she thought, at the end of the long 
street, would sit on her throne, that wonder- 
ful great high lady in a gold dress, with a 
-crown upon her head. There she would be 
all day, beautiful as an angel, busy supply- 
ing everybody's wants, smiling into their 
hopeless eyes a precious smile ; and this, 
Mora thought, would give them all a new 
life and a new strength. There was one 
detail, however, in which, try as she might, 
her imagination failed to assist her. She 
could not conceive any vessel large enough 
to satisfy the claims of all that boisterous 
crowd. She had to give that up in 
despair. 

Poor, patient, starving Mora ; how did 
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the next hour drag its weary length away ? 
All her fancies could not shut out or 
crush the gnawing pain of hunger ; and 
every sound, every sough of the wind^ 
every crack in the old rafters she hoped 
and prayed might be the poor laden 
mother returned safe and sound. Then 
there was the fire to light; that accom- 
plished, she crouched down dose to the 
warm glow. The cheerful sparks and heat 
kept her company, and in the pleasure of 
thawing her chilled frame she forgot for a 
time her greater necessities. 

Another hour or more she could not 
count, and Pat, turning restlessly, moaned — 

"Mother, it's hungry and cold I am. 
"Where's Mora ? " he added, sitting up^ 
shaking his shaggy curls out of his eyes. 

But Pat required no answer. By the 
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dim light he could discern Mora sitting on 
the hearth, always faithfully rocking the 
still })reathing infant. So Pat trotted 
thither, and squatted down by the fire, 
stretching out his short legs, gratified by 
the sensations in those neglected members. 
Warmth is, indeed, a grateful luxury to half- 
starved creatures ; but warmth is not food, 
and once more that unfortunate little in- 
terior began crying vigorously for aliment. 

But Pat is tired of weeping and wailing y 
poor child, he has less strength and breath 
for such exertions. So he lays his shock 
of curls against Mora's shoulder, and 
contents himself with whining softly, 
"Mora, Mora, Mora." 

The girl throws one disengaged arm 
round his shoulders, but has no word of 
comfort. Her great eyes are watching the 
door intently. 
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What has become of her mother ? She 
-can scarcely measure the time since Mrs. 
Donoghue passed — it seems so long. Why 
does she not return ? Oh ! what has 
befallen ? Can she have lost her way out 
in the darkness on that dark mountain ? 
Even the moon is obscured, and sheds no 
-cheering light upon the scene. 

Mora tries to reassure her terrified self 
by declaring that her mother knows every 
^tep of the road ; that it has often been 
her boast that she could find her way from 
Ballinaveen blindfold ; that it is straight 
and easy, only excepting the winding, 
stony path leading from the foot of the 
hill to their own cabin. Oh ! that wind, 
how it tears and sighs ! It seems moan- 
ing round the cabin in agony. 

Stay! What was that? A footstep? 
3Iora started up. 
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No ; it was only the rain falling in great 
sheets outside. Oh! the poor, drenchedy. 
weary mother ! The strongest man might- 
find it hard to fight his way in such a 
storm. 

"Mora, Mora, Mora," moaned the 
piteous voice at her side. 

"Whisht thin, Pat," she said, holding 
him tightly with one hand. " Whisht t 
sure 'tis your own mother is calling ; " and 
Mora started up, frightening Pat so effec* 
tually as to cause him to curl up his warm 
legs like a sea anemone. 

" Take the purty baby, Pat ; quick thin 
or the mother uU never get home." 

Pat's /(jrfe was not nursing babies. His 
little weary arms almost declined the 
oflBce ; he felt much aggrieved, and vie* 
timiBed. But Mora had given him no 
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alternative, so there he sat, Kathleen on 
his knee, a small martyr to circumstances. 
His sister, meanwhile, unable to endure the 
suspense longer, and imagining that, in the 
wailing wind, she had detected the sound 
of a human being's cry, stood outside 
listening, every sense strung to the highest 
pitch. 

The wind and rain seized upon her half- 
clothed body like two vicious demons ; they 
caught hold of her wretched rags as 
though they would whirl them into a 
thousand fragments. For a moment she 
could scarcely move or breathe; then, 
resolutely putting her head down, she 
advanced a few steps, calling, *> Mother, 
mother, mother," with all her little might. 
She was only answered by that awful 
tearing wind, and by the splashing of the 

E 
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rain as it fell in buckets. How helpless 
she was ! Yet, to leave her mother to die 
out there for want of one supporting 
hand. Oh! for Black Hugh, or any 
mortal man, to help her now in her 
extremity. Dripping, shivering, despair- 
ing, she turned her face to re-enter the 
cabin. 

Stay ! that time there was no mistake. 
She had heard a feeble cry, she was per- 
fectly certain. Bracing up her courage, 
she ran, or rather struggled, in the direc- 
tion from which the voice proceeded. The 
wind and the rain, with powerful hands, 
made infinite efforts to drive her back. In 
spite of both she steadily advanced. 
" Mother," she called, " mother." 
This time there was an immediate reply 
^nd close at hand. Crossing herself, and 
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offering up numberless prayers to the 
Blessed Virgin, the brave girl staggered on. 
A dark object lay exactly in her path. 

Angry clouds had hitherto obscured the 
moon, but at this moment it escaped 
triumphantly from their black shadows, 
and shone bright and clear. 

During this interval of light. Mora dis- 
cerned, stretched full length upon the 
pathway, her wretched, helpless mother. 

In an agony of grief she stooped down ; 
raising the poor woman tenderly in her 
arms. 

" Lane upon me thin, darlint dear," she 
said. " It's at home ye'are. Come, mother. 



come." 



But the mother had no power to answer. 
Mora, by some means, she never knew^ 
how, lifted the exhausted woman to her feet* 
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Mrs. Sullivan partly staggered, and was 
partly carried the few remaining yards to 
that goal she had striven so painfully to 
attain. With infinite labour they reached 
the cabin. 

The breathless Mora dragged her 
wretched mother to the miserable heap of 
straw which constituted their only bed. On 
this heap, the wayfarer sank down inert and 
unconscious. The devoted child raised the 
drooping head, and chafed the lifeless 
hands ; then, for the first time, discovered 
(that which she had forgotten in her agony) 
the object of her mother's ill-fated expedi- 
tion. Tightly clasped, so tightly, that 
Mora had some difficulty in unlacing the 
fingers, was their old tin can, brimful and 
flowing over with excellent Indian meal. 




CHAPTER III. 



How that night passed Mora never knew. 
She looked back upon those hours as a 
Tiideous nightmare. Whether the mother 
^as alive or dead she could scarcely tell. 
Whether Kathleen would live through the 
night she greatly doubted. 

But the boy's outcries could neither be 
unheeded nor hushed. At the sight of the 
meal his blue eyes danced with a wolfish 
delight, and he watched, with horrible 
eagerness, as Mora heated some on the 
fire. 

His joy and rapture was the one gleam 
•of comfort and compensation for Mora. 
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Unable longer to restrain her pangs she 
sat down by Pat and devoured a large 
quantity of the Indian meal. But she 
hated herself for so doing. It seemed 
hideous and wicked to satisfy her own 
cravings when her mother and the baby 
were in such desperate extremities. With 
infinite patience she plied first one and 
then the other ; but both were in a state 
of lethargy and unable to comprehend or 
to swallow. 

Little Kathleen, indeed, was past all 
earthly help. The food never penetrated 
beyond her infant lips. Mora felt it to be 
a cruelty to attempt to rouse the little 
being, and soon relinquished the futile 
task. But it was a new and dreadful pain 
to find her starving mother was altogether 
past mastication. But the wavering 
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spirit did return to consciousness; after 
a certain interval — ^brought back to life — 
or, so it seemed, by the well-meant, but 
alarming efforts of the renovated Pat. 

This boy had ever been Mrs. Sullivans* 
favourite child. Always in mischief, he 
had been nothing but a trouble and 
anxiety during his six short years of exist- 
ence. Yet, by reason of one of those in- 
explicable maternal preferences, it was 
Pat who filled the warmest corner of her 
heart, who supplied the greatest consola- 
tion to her life. She loved poor, patient 
Mora ; but not with the passionate cling- 
ing affection she felt for her curly-headed 
brother. Did his small coaxing selfish- 
ness touch a key-note which brought to 
mind that other older Pat ? — the husband 
who lay still nearer her heart. 
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Now, Pat satisfied, was a Pat greatly 
changed for the better. In his own little 
way he loved his mammy, and it bored 
him to see her lying there so still. Why 
didn't she get up and eat ? He wanted to 
rub his curly head against her side, and 
considered that he was deprived of his 
just rights, inasmuch as she made no sort 
of .offer to rook or cuddle him. 

It occurred to Pat it must be the hunger 
that was making her feel so bad. With 
his tin mug and battered old spoon in his 
hand he crawled to her side and ensconced 
himself close to her head. Mora had not 
observed his manoeuvres, so he continued 
unchecked. Taking a large spoonful from 
his can he clumsily applied the same like a 
poultice to Mrs. Sullivan's mouth. 

The poor woman moved her head 
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uneasily. Pat, much encouraged, poked a 
^considerable quantity between hor lips 
with his stout little fingers. Whether it 
was these well-meant attentions, or life re- 
turning of its own accord, Mrs. Sullivan, 
half-choking, opened her eyes. Pat, en- 
chanted at his success, smudged his little 
face across hers lovingly, for this was his 
primitive manner of kissing. 

The familiar action, the well-known 
little form closely squeezed against her 
body, recalled the wavering senses. Re- 
cognition and consciousness rushed back. 
.She passed one feeble arm round the boy, 
.and succeeded in swallowing that which 
he had so kindly forced into her mouth. 

Her first sensation was one of blessed 

rest and thankfulness. She had safely 

ireached a shelter. She had not died then. 
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out there, alone in tHe dark and the rain^ 
The Lord be praised ! Her next conscious 
impression was of Pat. Dirty, naked, little 
fellow, cuddled tightly against her notwith* 
standing her wet garments. 

Then the horrors of the past night re- 
curred with horrible force, and she clasped 
Pat tightly as though his homely frame 
might bring forge tfulness. 

Oh I the agonies endured during that 
ghastly midnight struggle I Can they be 
told ? Nay, but faintly conceived by those 
who are clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fare sumptuously every day. The 
poor, and the homeless, and the starving 
may realise her Sufferings, and will shudder 
with sympathetic pity. 

At the first movement Mora was at her 
mother's side. She had the infinite grati- 
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fication of seeing her swallow a few mouth- 
f uls of the meal ; a very few, for the sick 
woomn was too ill for such coarse food. 
She asked, feebly, for water, and drank 
feverishly. Then, with Pat in her arms, 
she fell into an uneasy sleep. 

Mora, exhausted by her own long vigil, 
in spite of herself also gradually suc- 
cumbed. When she awoke the first gleam 
of daylight had penetrated the darkness of 
their home. She lay with the baby on her 
knee by the side of the now cold and life- 
less hearth. Shiveringly she raised herself. 
Ohl it was bitter, bitter. She was used 
to sleep in the family straw, and derive 
some shreds of warmth from the united 
family bodies ; but alone it was freezing 
work. Then her hand came in contact 
with Kathleen. Icy, icy touch. Fearfully 
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Mora bent down to listen for that faint 
breath. Alas ! it was stilled for ever ; it 
was gone, and little Kathleen, tiny 
shred of humanity, had gently escaped 
from all the misery, all the cold, all the 
hunger, while her sister Mora slept. But 
Mora was left. Mora, who so dearly loved 
this baby. She had been, indeed, a second 
mother to the infant. During the last 
four and twenty hours it had often crossed 
her mind that no food, no warmth would 
ever bring Kathleen back to life. But 
now that she was lying dead there in her 
arms, now that she remembered that she 
must be put away, shut up in a box, and 
planted under the wet sod — for such was 
Mora's only idea of death — ^her grief burst 
forth in a torrent of sobs ; in a wild, dismal, 
wailing cry that rang through the cabin 
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and roused Mrs. Sullivan and Pat ta 

x 

startled consciousness. 

Mrs. Sullivan made an effort to sit up, 
bnt sank back exhausted and speechless. 
She was shivering all over. Her large 
eyes unnaturally distended, her head throb- 
bing in wild confusion. She moaned and 
turned restlessly. Alas ! the poor woman 
was in a high fever. Her wet clothes, her 
utter exhaustion, the want of food, the 
midnight walk had been too much for a 
constitution already undermined. 

All that morning she lay raving, talk- 
ing of Patrick and the fine shops at Cork, 
and the quantities of easy work he had 
found for the asking. Then she fancied 
that she and Patrick were young once 
more, that they were just married, that 
^hey were wandering through great green 
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fields, and by the margin of the sea hand- 
in-hand. How happy and how proud she 
was I All the world seemed fair and 
beautiful, and the little cabin on the hill 
a more enviable home than an emperor's 
palace. 

But soon her ravings altered in character. 
Mora could see she was terribly frightened. 
She muttered the name of Hugh, and 
implored some unseen person not to hurt 
her Patrick. 

Who was this Hugh, Mora wondered? 
Then there was a sudden transition, and 
Mrs. Sullivan was a child again. A child, 
wandering, awe-struck and amazed, by her 
mother's side, through the wonderful cor- 
ridors and rooms of their absentee land- 
lord's mansion. The marvels and the 
wonders that she had seen that day, passed 
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now in clear procession through her brain. 
The pictures, the statues, the wide white 
steps, the lofty apartments, the soft carpets 
— there they were once more under her 
feet, and before her eyes. At this stage 
:she grew quiet and tranquil, murmuring 
gently and smiling. 

Mora, unheeding the sobs of thef rightened 
Pat, flew as fast as her limbs could carry 
Tier to the abode of their neighbour, Mrs. 
Donoghue. The wretched child, scarcely 
able to articulate, in a few frantic words 
explained the situation. 

Mrs. Donoghue followed Mora home 
without a moment's hesitation, and was 
soon bending over her poor fever-stricken 
friend and neighbour. 

All that day Mrs. Sullivan lay delirious. 
Mora fetched the wise woman ; this same 
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wise woman had successfully cured her 
mother when Kathleen was bom, so Mora 
placed unbounded confidence in her powers^ 
On this occasion she poured whiskey down 
the throat of the patient, which only made 
her choke terribly, and then rave more 
loudly. Other neighbours dropped in, and. 
spoke kindly and pityingly to Mora. When 
they looked at Mrs. Sullivau, and heard the- 
unconscious laughter, and the vain prattle 
flowing from her lips, they sighed and 
shook their heads gloomily. 

The wise woman mixed a drink con- 
cocted of herbs, which she said was a 
golden panacea ; but now it seemed to fail 
in its effect. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Sullivan grew 
worse. The wise woman was forced to- 
leave her to attend to other patients ; but 
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she tied a piece of red cotton six times 
round the sick woman's wrist, declaring 
that she had never known this remedy to 
fail. So the child believed, and was com- 
forted, though her faith was sorely tried 
as time passed, and in spite of the red 
cotton her mother grew perceptibly weaker 
and weaker. 

Then to Mora's unspeakable joy, good 
Father John appeared. Mrs. Sullivan did 
not recognise him, but Mora felt sure that 
his prayers and his presence left the poor 
sufferer more quiet and serene. 

One by one the neighbours quietly de- 
parted, forced to return to their own bare 
homes. Mora was left alone. The wise 
woman had promised faithfully to come 
again the first thing in the morning, with 
a new and infallible cure. Mrs. Donoghue 

F 
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was to return at ten o'clock ; so Mora had 
not the horror of anticipating another 
solitary night. It was now already almost 
dark. Alas ! there was no baby to nurse. 
Mora had made a new heap of straw in 
another comer for Pat and the dead 
baby. 

The boy did not in the least understand 
that anything special had happened to 
Kathleen. She was asleep, that was all* 
He was much aggrieved that he was not 
allowed to disturb his mother; but, as the 
day passed, and he sat listening to her low 
unnatural laughter, her earnest entreaties 
and frightened sobs, an indefinable fear 
seized his small soul ; he no longer desired 
to sleep at her side. When darkness fell 
once more upon the mountain, he crept 
unobserved to Kathleen's bed, and lay. 
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•down on that new and unfamiliar heap, 
with the dead baby. 

When it was quite dark Mora lighted a 
candle. Some friendly soul had supplied 
this luxury. Shading it from her mother'a 
eyes, she placed it in a corner of the hearth. 
Thank God, her mother was quieter, and at 
intervals even seemed to sleep. Pat, too, 
had subsided suddenly. Where was he? 
Creeping to the children's corner, she dis- 
covered the forlorn little fellow sound 
asleep. He had crept close to Kathleen's 
body, and encircled the infant's corpse with 
his chubby arms. 

Certainly Mrs. Sullivan was better ; she 
was sleeping almost naturally, only her 
breathing seemed very, very faint. But what 
of that ? To-morrow she would be stronger, 
no doubt. All the raving and fever had 
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died away. Mora glanced at her wrist ; 
yes, there was the red cotton, wound six 
times round. Oh I wonderful wise woman. 
Mora gratefully attributed her mother's^ 
improved condition to this apparent cause. 

Mrs. Sullivan slept peacefully for up- 
wards of an hour. At the end of that 
time. Mora heard her own name very feebly 
pronounced. In an instant she recognised 
the accents of sense. She felt the poor 
wandering spirit had come to itself. Eais- 
ing her mother s head, she tenderly enquired 
if there was anything she wanted. 

Mrs. Sullivan replied with some difl&culty,. 
but clearly and quite sensibly. 

"'Tis Black Hugh you must fetch,, 
Mora." . 

Mora started. Were these clear tones 
only another and more insidious guise of 
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delirium? Mrs. Sullivan continued with 
great effort, but with perfect calmness — 

" Me poor Mora, 'tis dying I'll be. 'Tis 
up yonder on the hill ye must go, and tell 
Black Hugh 'tis Mrs. Sullivan who'd spake 
wid him. For sute she was going fast." 

Mora could not believe her ears. 

" Arrah no, mother, it's niver Black Hugh 
jou'd be talking wid. 'Tis ye poor head, 
may be, will be makin an omadthaun of ye." 

Mrs. Sullivan was much distressed by 
Mora's doubts. She reiterated her request 
with an effort so strained and painful that 
Mora, to relieve and satisfy her, promised 
eagerly to obey any wishes she might 
express. But the commission was very, 
very terrible ; and, but for the wonderful 
earnest eyes of the sick woman, that 
followed her round and round the cabia 
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and by the flickering light of the tallow^ 
candle seemed to urge the immediate fulfil- 
ment of her promise, Mora could not have 
brought herself to comply. To leave her 
mother alone in this sad condition, to walk 
two miles through darkness and gloom to^ 
Black Hugh's house, to brave the dangers 
of the bulldog, and, last and worst, to beard 
the dreadful man in his own den, was more 
than she dared to contemplate. She made 
a feint of starting, then hesitated. 

Mrs. SuUivaD did not speak ; she raised 
one arm, and, with gleaming eyes, pointed 
silently in the direction of Black Hugh's- 
abode. 

The gesture, more impressive than any 
words, urged the girl's departure. She 
dared not disobey those great eyes ; they 
might pursue her, always thus, if she dis- 
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regarded their earnest command. She 
allowed herself no time for thought, lest 
terror might take possession of her again. 
She fled wildly out of the cabin, and rushed 
along the stony path. 

The movement," the air, the excitement, 
raised her courage. She would not pause 
— she must go blindly on. After a time 
she was forced to stop for lack of breathe 
She did not dare to look ; she did not dara 
to listen. She sank down upon the turf, 
burying her face in her hands, and putting 
her fingers in her ears. 

A minute's rest, and she was flying on 
again as wildly as before. Her feet scarcely 
touched the ground. She ran as though 
pursued by some evil spirit. The distance 
seemed shortened as by a miracle. She 
could discern already the glimmer of a 
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distant light. It must be burning in Black 
Hugh's house; there was no other dwell- 
ing in this wild region. Once more she 
paused breathlessly. Then on and on 
again, panting now, and nearly exhausted. 
The light was coming nearer and nearer. 
It seemed to beckon threateningly. One 
more struggle, and Mora was standing 
outside the wicket gate, which enclosed a 
small patch of ground leading to the door. 

Black Hugh's home was not a miserable 
cabin like Mora's. It was a small stone 
house with a slated roof. The situation 
was wild and dreary in the extreme, but 
the building itself looked capable of some 
comfort. 

Mora never knew how she reached that 
door. Her heart was beating and throb- 
bing audibly. With one last effort she 
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ran up the path, and rapped loudly with 
her knuckles. A low savage growl, suo- 
•=ceeded by desperate barks, was the first 
response. Mora, more dead than alive, 
recognised with thankfulness that this 
appalling greeting issued from the inside. 
She rapped again, causing a frantic 
renewal of the barking and growling. 

Suddenly over her head a window 
•opened, and Black. Hugh's scowling face 
appeared in the aperture. He spoke so 
gruffly and unintelligibly that Mora could 
not understand. She only knew he was 
• cursing, and that he threatened. 

At this eleventh hour she well nigh 
turned and fled ; but the memory of those 
gleaming eyes, of that raised finger point- 
:ing, kept her faithful to her purpose. 

" Mrs. Sullivan is dying," she cried out 
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boldly, " and her sowl can't rest in peace* 
unless she sees Black Hugh. And its mee- 
self she's sint to fetch him." 

At the mention of Mrs. Sullivan's name- 
there was a sudden silence. Black Hugh 
ceased to swear, and Mora heard the 
window closed with a bang. She waited 
breathlessly, wondering if he had com- 
prehended her message ; then the front 
door, outside which she was standing, 
opened wide, and she stood face to face 
with the terrible inhabitant. 

The habit and instinct of terror made 
her start from him wildly ; the bulldog,, 
whose eyes were shining at his master's 
heels, did not tend to reassure her. But- 
Black Hugh, divining her alarm, seized his 
savage companion by the collar, dragged him 
into the adjoining room and closed the door.- 
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This act inspired Mora with something 
approaching to confidence. She retraced 
her steps and repeated her mission. 

The moon had now risen high in the sky,, 
and by its rays she could plainly discern 
Black Hugh ; her tidings had very distinctly 
affected him. He stood motionless, unable 
to answer. She saw him raise one brawny 
hand, and pass it across his eyes. Is it 
possible for a monster to cry ? •she won- 
dered. Then turning suddenly into the 
house, he disappeared. 

Mora was meditating a retreat. Again 
he stood by her side, his shillelagh in one 
hand, a flask of whiskey in the other ; and 
then, she could not tell why or how, her 
fears, her terrors all evaporated. She pre- 
pared to walk home boldly by his side.^ 
Black Hugh closed the door, locked it, and 
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placed the key in his pocket. He started 
off at his habitual stride — a tremendous 
pace, which Mora found some difl&culty in 
maintaining after her recent exertions. 

Black Hugh perceiving this, moderated 
his speed. 

So kind and considerate was the action, 
that Mora's last spark of fear died out once 
and for ever. She trotted along by the side 
of her strange companion, even deriving 
strength and consolation from his presence. 

The moon, after the storm, was sailing 
placidly in a cloudless sky. The summit 
-of the snow-clad hills seemed very near, 
•and wierdly illuminated. A bitter north- 
east wind swept from their icy tops, and 
would have chilled Mora to the marrow of 
her bones but for the movement of her 
body and the excitement of her brain. 
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She felt no physical discomfort ; she was 
absorbed in amazement at her extraordi- 
Dary errand ; at its successful fulfilment ; 
and at the change, which the mere mention 
of her mother s name, had wrought in thia 
wild creature. What could it all mean ? 
And what had her mother to do with Black 
Hugh ? Was it all a dream, and should 
she wake and find herself in the cabin at 
home with no stranger element than her 
mother and Pat ? 

Mora rubbed her eyes hard to see if she 
could rouse herself from the vision, but, 
though the scene was wild and dreamlike 
enough, there was a certain air of savage 
reality about her companion which she felt 
could not belong to a trance. His long 
black beard, his wild fierce eyes, sur-» 
mounted by those great thick, bushy eye- 
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brows ; his fine form, clothed in strange 
dark clothes; his vigorous walk; his knotted 
shillelagh were all too near, and too vivid^ 
and too strong to be summoned by imagi- 
nation. 

No word passed between this oddly 
assorted couple until within about fifty 
yards of the cabin. 

Then the man came to an abrupt full 
stop, and, turning to Mora, said angrily — 

" And wasn't it here I came meeself but 
yesterday to ask ye if the mither wanted 
bit or sup. 'Twas the lie ye telled me then 
wid your wicked tongue." 

It was true. They were standing under 
the shadow of the great rock, exactly where 
Black Hugh had cut her off from the base 
of her communications, only the very night 
before. How long ago it seemed I 
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The sudden apparition and her conse- 
quent terror came rushing back. She had 
not in the least understood his mission ; 
now it penetrated her mind and removed 
the last shade of awe. He had come to 
relieve them, foreseeing their necessity. 
He was the truest, staunchest friend, and 
no wild enemy. Even in his anger, when 
his black brows drew together, and his 
eyes flashed, she no longer feared him. 
She ventured to draw near and lay one 
^iimid hand upon his sleeve. 

" Sure 'twas meeself was tirrified," she 
said, " for isn't it Black Hugh as was the 
•dhreadful man althogither." 

With that gentle touch the black brows 
grew smooth, and at Mora's unflattering 
description a grim smile passed over his 
iace. 
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There was no time for further conversa- 
tion, for they had reached the cabin, and 
stood together by Mrs. Sullivan's side. 

The dying woman's eyes were closed.. 
She appeared to sleep, and they did not 
like to disturb her. The breathing was- 
rather painful, otherwise she was quite 
placid and quiet. Silently they watched 
for some moments. 

All at once Mrs. Sullivan put out her 
poor wasted hand, and said, quite com- 
posedly, as though she had been aware of 
his presence from the first — 

« Hugh." 

Hugh sank upon his knees, with a 
sudden action possessed himself of her 
hand, and pressing it to his bosom fer- 
vently covered it with his own, and held it 
tightly clasped* 
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Mrs, Sullivan roused herself. She 
gently disengaged her hand and laid it 
softly on his black, bowed head. 

Hugh buried his face shudderingly. He 
knew she must be in extremis^ indeed, ere 
she would send for him thus. 

** Kathy Mavourneen," he whispered 
tenderly. "Sure you'll be betther to- 
morrow. And what is it that ye's got on 
yer sowl ? " 

Mora stood by wondering and amazed^ 
Where was the terrible Black Hugh now ? 
What had become of his *' strange oaths,'* 
of his savage ways ? Gone, all gone. He 
knelt by her mother's side, a broken man, 
tender and humble as a little child. 

"No, Hugh, I'll niver be betther, 'tis 
the faver is eatin me life, and I sent for ye, 
Hugh, for isn't it yerself as has got the 

G 
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big heart, and I couldn't die for the 
thinkin/* 

" Spake out then, Kathy, spake out,'* 
he answered, trembling with emotion. 
" Niver fear, but I'll do your biddin, if 
'twas me life that ye'd ask." 

** No, 'tis not ye life as ud give me 
rest, Hugh," she said, raising herself on 
one elbow and fixing those great, fever 
stricken eyes eagerly upon his face. " Be 
a frind, thin, to Pattherick when they've 
put me away, and ther's no one to keep 
him from the whishkey and the bad ways, 
thin it's Pkttherick is the boy to go wrong. 
He's away now in Cark, but it's himself uU 
come back wi the empty hand, and, may 
be, the whishkey ablaze in him. 'Tis yer- 
self has got the big heart. Don't let the 
childer starve, and be a frind to Pat^ I 
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was bad to ye, Hugh. I was bad to ye, but 
promise to keep Pat from the evil ways ; 
'tis the divil else uU git him." 

Mrs. Sullivan sank back utterly ex- 
hausted ; her eyes never quitted Hugh's 
countenance. 

The man did not immediately respond. 
A struggle seemed to be passing in his 
mind. 

Mrs. Sullivan repeated her request 
imploringly, placing her hand on his 
^shoulder — 

" Be a frind, thin, to Pat, for the love of 
God, Hugh, for remimbrance of the ould 
days." 

Hugh raised his head, his wild and 
savage countenance beaming with the 
strength of a great resolve, the gentleness 
of a great love. Taking the woman's hand 
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once more between his own, in solemn 
accents he replied — 

" Kathy, 'tis a hard thing, may be, but 
tis meeself nil be the frind to Pat and to 
the childer to the last day of me life, and 
the last dhrop of me blood. Amen.'* 

For a moment there was silence. Mrs. 
Sullivan was too exhausted for utterance ; 
but k heavenly joy overspread her counte- 
nance, and the reflection passing to the man 
illuminated his rugged features. 

" 'Tis the Lord and the saints uU prosper 
ye. May Michael and all angels prosper 
ye, Hugh," she murmured faintly. " 'Tis 
the big heart as is in ye." Then she 
closed her eyes and fell into a gentle doze. 

Hugh and Mora watched her for some 
time breathlessly. She continued peace- 
fully sleeping. Mora was reassured. Hugh 
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was wiser than the wise woman after 
all. Her mother would soon be well now. 
Hugh continued crouching upon the 
ground by Mrs. Sullivan's side. Mora oc- 
cupied herself by preparing another portion 
of that fatal meal. She had been thus 
quietly employed for ten minutes, when she 
was startled from her task by a strange 
unearthly laugh. Turoing, she saw her 
mother with gleaming dilated eyes sitting 
bolt upright in the straw. She stretched 
out her arms as to some invisible person, 
then, loudly and clearly exclaimed — 
" Pat, Pat, 'tis yer best frind he'll be." 
The words had scarcely left her lips 
when her body swayed to and fro; the 
next instant she fell back in Hugh's arms 
— dead. 




CHAPTER IV. 



Ir was long, long after these events, that 
Mora comprehended fully the nature of the 
tie which bound Black Hugh to her 
mother. But for the better comprehension 
of the sequence of events it will be advis- 
iable that the reader should be enlightened 
at once. 

Fifteen years before poor Mrs. Sulli- 
van's sad death Kathy OTlynn had beeli> 
acknowledged the prettiest and the merriest 
girl in all the country side. 

In that part of Ireland it is not supposed 
to be comme ilfaut for young men to go- 
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courting the first pleasing face which 
attracts their eye. It is the papa and the 
mamma who lay their heads together and 
choose a suitable match for their respective 
children. It is a matter-of-fact, mercantile 
transaction. For the girls a hard bargain 
is previously driven between the papas. 
A certain number of cows are told off, and 
the happy pair are married with just as 
much system, and just as little sentiment 
as when the farmer takes his little pigs to 
market. They even keep a day for the pur- 
pose, and marry generally on Shrove Tues- 
day. They cannot ha,,ve patience with 
tiresome people wanting to be married all 
the year round. No, if there is a time for 
everything, Shrove Tuesday, the day pre- 
ceding Lent, the day of pancakes, is the 
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great time in Ireland for marrying and 
giving in marriage. So, after all, the 
untidy Irish are methodical enough in these 
important proceedings. 

The priests earn a great deal of money, 
and do a great deal of hard work at this 
festive season. Frequently the young 
lady sees the future partner of her whole 
life for the first time at the altar. Now, 
I am sure, you will agree with me that this 
is an excellent and sensible plan, for don't 
we all know how " keeping company" dis- 
tracts young persons from their proper 
duties, and, of course, papa — dear, sensible 
papa — knows how to choose a more eligible 
helpmate than his silly little daughter who 
falls in love with the first foolish fellow 
who happens to assure her that her eyes 
are bright, and her smile divine ; she is 
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ignorant as a baby lamb, and admires, 
.-and, may be, marries the swain for the 
•originality of his talented discovery. 

It would have been well, indeed, for 

Kathy O'Flynn had she followed the 

ordinary custom of the country side ; but 

Miss Kathy was both wilful and spoilt, 

-:a;nd, as we shall see, constructed for 

herself as neat a bed of matrimonial 

misery as any determined and romantic 

jroung person in the sister island could 

possibly do. For, even in the Emerald 

Isle, when there is a pretty girl in the 

market it is astonishing how many papas 

•come forward with proposals of marriage. 

It would almost appear as if they had 

been incited to do so by their silly sons. 

These may have caught a glimpse of the 

*damsel tripping home from chapel or from 
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market, a red Connemara cloak making, 
perhaps, a not unbecoming contrast to- 
dark blue eyes, and a fresh pink and white 
complexion. And yet we all know so well 
how foolish it is to set store on these 
external trifles. Can dark blue eyes milk 
a cow better than small green ones ? And 
has not a sallow visage just as good a 
chance of being adjudged the prize for 
butter as the prettiest combination of 
lilies and roses that was ever transferred 
to canvas ? But we cannot argue on these 
things so long as men continue the poor,, 
weak, foolish creatures we all know them 
to be. 

And so it came to pass that, when Kathy 
O'Flynn developed from a merry child into a 
merrier girl, her father, who was a well-to- 
do small farmer, was pestered with appli-- 
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cations for his daughter's hand in marriage* 
But the old man had views of his own 
concerning his daughter, and sturdily de- 
clined all offers. Adjoining his holding 
was an old Mr. McG-rath, who was said to 
be a rich man. At any rate, in that poor 
country he was considered so, which comes 
to the same thing. He had one son, — 
Hugh, — who, of course, would inherit all his 
father's wealth. Now, years before, the two 
old gentlemen, putting their intriguing 
heads together, had arranged that Hugh 
should marry Kathy, as soon as Kathy 
should reach the age of seventeen. 

The boy and the girl grew up together,, 
and from her earliest years, Kathy habitu- 
ally tyrranised over the great big dark lad. 
Hugh was unlike the ordinary run of Irish- 
men in many respects ; only, perhaps, in. 
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his quick temper and love of fighting, was 
he a true Paddy. But there was no merry 
twinkle in his eye, and he liked to escape 
from companions of his own age, and moon 
about alone ; at least, when he was not 
mooning after Kathy O'Flynn. For Kathy 
was the irradiating sunshine which illumined 
•every dark corner of his dark mind — she 
ivas the one bright spot, the life and soul 
of his existence. He could conceive no 
hope of joy save that which .filtered 
through his divinity. Kathy laughed, and 
the world was a gay place. Kathy frowned 
and sulked, everything grew dark as the 
bottomless pit. Years and years ago his 
father had communicated his matrimonial 
intentions with regard to their immediate 
neighbour, and Hugh secretly counted up 
the days and months which must elapse 
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before lie could call her his own, his very- 
own property. 

The giddy little maiden did not under- 
stand or appreciate the odd boy — he was. 
so different to his neighbours, she thought, 
vexedly. He took everything in life au 
grand serteuxy which was very annoying^ 
and very incomprehensible. If Kathy was 
cross for a moment did she mean anything ? 
But Hugh would be wretched for the rest 
of the day. Any other boy would scarcely 
have noticed it at all. Now, dark looks- 
and moods didn't suit Kathy at all, at alL 
She was as gay and thoughtless a little 
person as could be found in a day's march, 
and, merry herself, liked everyone abou t 
her to be merry too. Hugh bored her a 
great deal ; yet, as her old childish play- 
mate, she felt a natural and long-established 
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affection, which sufficed and satisfied the 
boy. She bullied and she teased, but she 
was always glad enough to accept his pro- 
tection and good offices. 

At length Kathy reached the long-desired 
^ge. Tremblingly Hugh reminded his 
father that the period had at length arrived 
when he had promised Kathy should become 
Tiis wife. The old man, forgetful of the 
lapse of time, regarding Kathy as a baby 
still, could hardly believe that the girl was 
actually seventeen years of age. Nothing 
loth, he took down his old twisted shillelagh 
and trotted gaily off to 0'Flynn*s house. 

The two old men settled it all to perfec- 
tion. The young couple were to marry on 
the following Shrove Tuesday. The very 
number of cows was decided upon. The 
little shanty on the mountain, and the 
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;small farm, was to be the home of the bride 
and bridegroom. There wasn't a hitch or 
a flaw anywhere ; and so great was the 
delight of these amiable papas, that they 
got comfortably drunk together, to com- 
memorate the transaction. 

The following day the news was com- 
municated to both boy and girl. Hugh 
was struck dumb by the prospect of hfe 
^reat bliss : of the immediate fulfilment of 
the day-dream of his life. Old McGrath 
"Could not understand this silent joy, and 
fancied Hugh was dissatisfied with the 
number and condition of Kathy*s cows. 
He hastened, with a knowing wink and an 
:aiDiable chuckle, to assure his son he had 
successfully over-reached O'Flynn in the 
matter of settlements. 

Kathy, in the meanwhile, received the 
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tidings in a very different spirit. An only 
and a very spoilt child, she electrified her 
father when, with the greatest heat and 
petulance, sHe solemnly vowed nothing- 
would induce her to marry Hugh. She 
laughed at the very idea. Marry cross,, 
dark Hugh ? Not she! Why, she'd as lief 
marry her old nurse. Patrick Sullivan was 
the boy for her. She didn't want to marry^ 
but if she must marry, she'd marry Pat 
and none else. 

Her father stormed and swore, but^ 
as usual, Kathy, little witch, finally 
achieved her purpose. Pat's father came 
next morning, and proposed in due form for 
the girl. He was quite as eligible as Hugh,, 
and between them all they persuaded the 
old man to break his engagement with the 
McGratbs. 
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Now, Kathy O'Flynn had fallen violently 
in love (as we have proved so conclusively 
she had no earthly right to do) with Pat'? 
dancing blue eyes. It is hard to forgive 
her cruelty to Hugh. Bat at this time she 
was incapable of appreciating his character. 
It was only in future years, by the scorch- 
ing light of bitter experience, that she 
learned to understand his " big heart.'* 
Now everything was Pat. Pat was all the 
world to her ; meat, and drink, and work, 
and play. Lively, merry, insinuating Pat, 
who said so much and meant so little. Pat, 
whom she had known three days. Pat, the 
pleasant, idle, neer-do-well, who secured in 
that short space of time the treasure of 
Kathy' s heart, which Hugh McGrath had 
striven for vainly all his life. 

Everything was highly irregular, and old 
O'Flynn's conscience pricked him desper- 

H 
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ately. He felt his faithlessness to his old 
friend to be very terrible; but Kathy 
tyrannised over her father as she had 
tyrannised over * Hugh. She threatened, 
upon the slightest opposition to her wishes, 
to leave her house and drown herself; she 
poured into his loving 'ear other frantic 
designs, equally improbable, and equally 
desperate, until the young couple had it all 
their own wicked way. The old man grew 
reckless and callous, but father and daughter 
were alike afraid of the McGraths, who were 
known to be violent people. 

To avoid a colhsion they left their home 
secretly, and went twenty miles over the 
mountains, to some relatives there. They 
left behind them a letter confessing all their 
perfidy. Pat and his father followed, and, 
next day, these two young and ignorant 
fools were tied together for life, as tight as 
a good old priest could draw the knot. 
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Kathy had only been married a couple of 
hours. Literally two short hours. She 
was gossiping and laughing with some 
women over the fire, cracking her jokes, 
smiling and singing, in a condition of 
supreme happiness. Pat had only left her 
for a moment, to {)rocure a little necessary 
refreshment for his inner man. A neigh- 
bour rushed breathlessly in to report that 
Hugh McGrath was fighting the bride- 
groom on the village green, and would 
probably finish him altogether in the next 
round. 

Kathy fled horror-stricken to the scene 
of action. There, sure enough, were the 
two young men, engaged in desperate con- 
flict. Hugh had followed them over the 
mountains, and had arrived, panting with a 
mad desire for revenge. Even in that wild 
tumult, Kathy observed that Hugh was 
transfigured. The awkward, bashful, dull 
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lout, was gone, and there stood in his place 
a stem, dark, powerful and reckless man. 

Pat, as Kathy very well knew, was bound 
to get the worst of this passage-at-arms.^ 
He was smaller, slighter, less active. Hugh 
had him already at his mercy. Then Kathy 
rushed distractedly bett^een the comba- 
tants, her fair hair flowing, her eyes dilated 
with terror. Frantically she appealed to 
Hugh. Her incoherent entreaties might 
pass unheeded by Pat, but, in her hour of 
need, she instinctively realised that her 
true influence was with his unsuccessful 
rival. 

Pat was surely being borne to the 
ground by his heavy antagonist — crash 
they fell prone to the earth together. Pat 
undermost, struck out wildly and blindly. 
His enemy, maddened and furious, returned 
the blows with interest. It was both 
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i^errible and delightful to the spectators; 
they believed Pat would be killed, and 
shuddered. But what Irishman is there 
whose heart does not glow with pleasure 
at the prospect of real, honest, dangerous 
handicuffs. 

It was at this critical moment that Kathy 
:appeared upon the scene — not one moment 
too soon. Heedless of her own danger, 
«he recklessly interposed her slender person 
between the two men. Pat's efforts were sub- 
siding ; one more blow from Hugh's gigantic 
fist would about finish the business. But 
the instant Hugh caught a glimpse of 
Kathy's beautiful, horror-stricken face he 
was unmanned. She clung round his 
neck, holding his two arms to his side. 
Hugh, had he been so inclined, could have 
shaken her off like a little fly, but the 
^asp of those slender limbs bound him 
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more tightly than bands of iron. He 
ceased to struggle or strike. He was like 
a man paralysed. The woman's tears and 
voluble entreaties he neither heard nor 
heeded. Kecovering himself, he steroly 
unlaced her fingers without word or sign. 
Then rising, and casting no further glance 
at Patrick, who lay half unconscious at his 
feet, he stalked through the excited and ad- 
miring crowd and disappeared. 




I 



CHAPTER V. 



I 



Like many other weak characters, ,Pat 
could never forgive a defeat. He blushed 
with shame that Kathy should have wit- 
nessed him thus worsted. Had he been 
able to fight Hugh on anything approach- 
ing to equal terms, he would very likely 
have made it up with him at their next 
meeting ; but he had had no sort of chance. 
From the first blow to the last Hugh had 
been the unquestionable victor. Kathy 
had seen his disgrace, to say nothing of all 
the neighbours. So Pat cherished a bitter 
hatred, which ripened, as time went on, 
and increased, as with the original feeling, 
a vast amount of jealousy came to be 
mingled. 
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He forbade his wife ever to speak or 
hold any communication whatever with his 
enemy. These commands were somewhat 
dijBBcult to obey, as, after the death of the 
two old fathers, Hugh came to live on the 
same mountain. The place of their resi- 
dence was far from the scene of the fight ; 
and, as years passed, it was quite for- 
gotten, if it had ever been known, that 
Hugh McGrath had formerly been a suitor 
for Kathy O'Flynn's hand. He never 
married, but lived a strange and solitary 
life. 

As time went by, his original morose- 
ness darkened and deepened — his character 
hardened. He was both disliked and 
feared. His life was a perpetual enigma ; 
and this was a crime which could not be 
forgiven. The people grudged him his 
worldly prosperity. He was so notoriously 
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lucky, that they declared he procured assist- 
.unce from evil spirits. When other folks 
potatoes were diseased, his were sound. 
If crops failed, his mountain farm yielded 
.a good average supply. Whatever labour 
he undertook turned to his advantage ; 
whether by superior intelligence, or really 
l)y luck, is hard to decide — only such was 
the fact — and in consequence it was sup- 
posed that he grew rapidly rich. 

But the most unpopular of his many 
qualities was, that he was never known to 
help a neighbour out of a difficulty, or to 
stretch forth the right hand of fellowship 
to young or old. Gradually they shunned 
liim more and more. He readily enough 
fell in with their views and shunned 
them. 

It was the life he preferred. Even his 
own name, in the course of years, was for- 
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gotten and buried. He was Black Hugh,. 
or nothing ; the object of more curiosity, 
dislike and dread than any ten men in the- 
district. 

Only to Mrs. Sullivan had he at various 
times made friendly overtures. The poor- 
soul, groaning under poverty and affliction 
of body and mind, would only too willingly 
have met her old friend half way. She 
knew, if no one else, the generous character 
of the man that lay buried deep down 
beneath the rough and repelling surface* 
She made various efforts to reconcile Pat 
to their black neighbour. But Pat hated 
him, and could neither forget nor forgive- 
Once he had returned home and caught 
Kathy talking to Hugh. Poor woman, 
she was recounting some of her daily trials, 
for the SuUivans had grown, by slow and 
sure degrees, miserably poverty stricken^ 
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Pat said no word to Hugh, but, as soon as 
he had gone, he beat his wife brutally — 
beat her for the first time in his life. He 
was partially intoxicated, and Kathy made 
excuses for him, then, and always. The 
mental blow was terrible — harder to bear 
than the physical pain. In time she grew 
used to these playful chastisements, as 
they became more and more frequent ; but 
that first occasion was a point in her life — a 
bitter, bitter pang to the poor loving soul. 
For, indeed, she idolised her good-looking^ 
dissolute husband. She drew a veil over 
his glaring iniquities. For her he was^ 
never the drunken, idle, selfish scamp, but 
always, and only, the lover of her youth,, 
the husband of her choice. 

Mrs. Sullivan never spoke to Black 
Hugh again. She managed to convey to- 
him Pat's unchangeable hatred, and to 
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warn him of the consequences which would 
ensue, should her husband discover any 
infraction of his commands. But Black 
Hugh was none the less her secret friend. 
Many and many a time he had kept the 
wolf from her door.. Sometimes with the 
last potatoe gone and the family reduced 
to dismal straits, Mrs. Sullivan, on the 
verge of despair, would find in the out- 
house a new and mysterious sack of 
potatoes. At another period of distress, 
when their pig and their cow had both 
been sold to pay the rent, Mora — then 
quite a little girl — found to her infinite joy 
a homeless animal wandering a few yards 
from their cabin ; and, to the day of her 
death. Mora will never be persuaded that 
the Blessed Virgin did not send them that 

pig- 
But this extraneous assistance was like 
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pouring water into a sieve. No sooner dici 
they emerge from the shadow of one black 
cloud, than Pat dragged the whole family^ 
with his drink and extravagances, into 
the vortex of another. All was useless 
and hopeless. They slowly and surely 
starved. At length — and now we come to 
the period immediately preceding the com- 
mencement of our story — both pig and cow 
were finally sold. They must supply the 
dire necessities of life. Mrs. Sullivan was 
ashamed of existing upon the charity of 
the man she had so cruelly injured. But 
what alternative had she ? She could see 
no hope from any point as long as Pat 
continued to be a drain and a burden. In 
her extremity she would certainly have ap- 
pealed to Black Hugh had he not been 
absent from home for some weeks past. 
Thus was closed her only avenue of hope. 
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and thus were the family driven to such 
desperate expedients. Lying, apparently 
unconscious, the day after her return from 
Ballinaveen, Mrs. Sullivan had overheard 
the wise woman inform her gossip that 
Black Hugh, more ugly than ever, had 
suddenly re-appeared; that he had been 
seen striding about on the mountain very 
fierce and forbidding. That he had s-wom 
at one woman, and cast the evil eye over a 
second. But Mrs. Sullivan had heard 
enough; from that moment her earnest 
and dying desire, concentrated into an in- 
tense wish, to see Black Hugh once again ; 
to consign to his tender solicitude her 
graceless husband, and the two surviving 
friendless children. And we know how, 
by Mora's agency, she accomplished her 
purpose. 

Mrs. Sullivan had been dead an hour. 
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Hugh McGrath still remained iramove- 
:^ble by her side. He gave no sign 
nor sound of grief. Mora's wild cries rang 
for a second time that day through the 
wretched cabin. The girl was beside 
herself with misery ; existence seemed alike 
impossible and hopeless without the sus- 
taining love and courage of her maternal 
parent. Her noisy grief brought the small 
Pat running in from the mountain, whither 
he had been wandering with his horny bare 
toes. He opened his eyes wide ; those two 
olear blue lakes in the centre of such a 
muddy desert ;• then finding, to his immense 
surprise, that bogey Black Hugh crouched 
in a corner of their cabin, he fled to the 
remotest nook for refuge. 

Gathering soon by Mora's exclamations 
and wild sobs that something terrible had 
happened to his mother, he screwed up his 
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* 

courage and crept forth, until by slow 
degrees he came near enough to see the poor 
still face. Pat understood nothing, but the 
unnatural motionlessness and silence of the 
corpse struck a chill into his puzzled soul. 
He was pursuaded that the black man had^ 
in some mysterious manner, injured his 
mammy; and, in his anxiety, completely 
forgetting his fears, he flew savagely at 
Hugh with his two fists doubled into 
aggressive knots. Considering, however, 
these smooth round balls too small to do 
much execution, he changed his mode of 
attack, and, unclenching his fists, lowered 
his head and butted madly with all his. 
little shock of hair standing, straight on 
end. 

The man silently seized poor Pat, who 
kicked and struggled vigorously. In 
those strong arms he had no more power 
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than a flea; but with a scarlet face, he 
yelled — 

"Och! OchI Och! 'Tis the black 
man that uU be afther killing the mother.*' 

Mora, writhing at the foot of the bed, 
plaintively echoed — 

" Ochone, Ochone, Ochone." 

Hugh, distraught by all this noisy woe, 
and with grief and misery tearing at his 
own heart, essayed some form of comfort. 
But speech, always a difficulty, came but 
slowly now. He managed to mutter to 
Pat, as he held the struggling boy in a 
grasp of iron — 

" Aisy thin, aisy, aisy." 

But Pat utterly declined to be aisy, and 
shrieked and struggled for all response. 

Deafened and helpless, the distracted 
man rose from his recumbent position, 
Pat, at intervals, striking and bang- 
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ing him wildly. Hugh had his back to 
the door, so did not observe that at this 
moment a man stood in the entrance. 
With the redoubtable child wriggling in 
his arms like an eel, he turned, thus 
severely handicapped, as Patrick Sullivan 
entered the cabin. 

The two men, the rivals, the enemies, 
stood face to face, even as they had con- 
fronted each other, on that memorable oc- 
casion, now so long, long ago, when on 
Kathy's wedding day they had engaged in 
deadly combat. 

God be thanked ! the object of their 
strife had escaped from every fight and 
battle incidental to this mortal life. 
I The husband and father, perceiving his 
old antagonist, could not believe the evi- 
dence of his own senses; it must be an 
illusion provoked by the dim light which 
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prevailed. He was not perfectly sober, 
and for a few moments stared dazed and 
doubtful. 

Hugh, feeling his disadvantage with Pat 
still struggling, detached the boy*s grasp 
and placed him gently on the floor. 

The pause, the silence, the hesitation on 
Patrick's part did not last long. As he 
realised his wife's disobedience in all its 
-enormity, a wild rage took possession of 
lim, making him, in that moment, an 
utterly irresponsible being. 

As Hugh stood with folded arms, big 
and black, sternly eyeing his old enemy, 
the smaller, weaker man waxed more and 
more furious, maddened by a sense of his 
hopeless impotency. The knowledge that 
he had no chance whatever in a struggle 
with Black Hugh roused all his worst 
passions. He gave a horrible laugh of 
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triumph as he remembered how efEectuallj 
he could punish. A devilish instinct 
whispered that every hair on the head of 
his miserable wife was twenty times dearer 
to this man than the whole mass of hi& 
own impregnable body. 

Ah ! this was how she obeyed his com- 
mands was it? These were the guests 
she entertained during his absence ? Hia 
detested foe evidently quite at home, em- 
ployed as the devoted nurse, while she 
comfortably slept. Ah, she should pay 
dearly for her treachery ! Quick as. 
lightning he darted to her side. 

The dead baby had been gently placed 
in her arms. Hugh had covered the two 
as decently as their wretched rags per- 
mitted. Patrick, in his blind fury, ob- 
served only that the baby and the mother 
slept happily and calmly together. Before 
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Mora or Hugh could guess his intention 
his right fist had descended ia one heavy, 
hideous blow. 

The two spectators, half-paralysed with 
horror, sprang to the madman's side, to 
arrest any further desecration of the dead. 
They seized his two hands desperately, as 
^ second blow was in the act of descend- 
ing upon the lifeless woman. 

Suddenly Patrick paused. Why did she 

* 

not wake? Why did she not move? 
What did Mora say through her sobs and 
<5ries ? Shudderingly he glanced at Black 
Hugh's stem face. 

His own countenance, pale with passion, 
gathered a still more ghastly hue. In 
spite of himself he trembled visibly. 
What was the meaning of all this ? His 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth ; 
the sweat broke out upon his brow. 
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At length he found voice to gasp falter^ 

ingly— 

" Is it dead she is ? " 

Then Mora, between her moans, replied 
concisely — 

"She is so. Ochone, Ochone, Ochone.'* 

At these words, which beat like hammers 
into his bewildered brain, a great spasm 
of agony und darkness fell upon Patrick 
Sullivan. In that hour his wife was 
avenged. Hugh, Mora, the little Pat, hia 
whole family, whom he had dragged steadily 
downwards into this abyss of wretched- 
ness, could not have devised a punishment 
more absolute or more heavy. In Ihe- 
delicacy of Hugh's nature, he could not 
bear to watch his former and successful 
rival in the hour of his abasement. He^ 
made no sign ; he spoke no further word ; 
but grasping his knotted shillelagh, he- 
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strode fortli from that house of death, and 
pursued his own lonely way, by the long, 
barren, famUiar path to his solitary moun- 
tain den. 

Little by little Mora recounted the whole 
story to her father. In her own childish, 
ignorant manner, she tried to pour balm 
into that stricken heart. 

But Patrick refused to be comforted. 
The life-long love and devotion of his dead 
wife rose in stern judgment. Ho was 
utterly unmanned. Kneeling down, he 
clasped his dead wife in his arms, and 
passionately poured forth a flood of 
hysterical tears and laments, as wild and 
noisy as Mora's own grief. Who can tell ? 
It may be that, black and innumerable as 
were his sins, in that moment, his remorse 
and pain expiated them all. 

Long after the mortal remains of poor 
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Mrs. Sullivan and the infant Kathleen had 
been peacefully laid in a quiet corner of 
the churchyard her conscience-stricken hus- 
band found no rest, but trembled in supersti- 
tious terror at the slightest sound.' The re- 
collection of that sacrilegious blow, aimed 
at the dead, pursued him like a curse. Good 
Father John endeavoured, with some 
success, to pour oil and wine into the 
wounds of the repentant man. But from 
the hour of his tragical home-coming, the 
neighbours observed — and observed with 
truth — that Patrick Sullivan was an aged 
and completely broken man. 




CHAPTER VL 

Six cold, wet, long weeks had dran;ge3 their 
weary length away since the events we 
recorded in our last chapter. Patrick, after 
his first great ebuIlitioQ oE grief, had sab- 
aided into a sullen silence, very foreign to 
his character. He would sit brooding over 
-the hearth for hours. Mora, glancing at him 
wonderingly, out of the corners of her blue 
•eyes, felt more fearful of this strange and 
awful man than she had done of the old 
wicked father, who would come raving home 
.drunk in the middle of the night. 

If he would only endeavour to procure 
:some work ; if he would only go out upon 
the mountain ; if he would shake off this 
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lethargy, which enveloped his life and 
smothered it in a hopeless idleness. 

In the meantime the whole family sub- 
sisted solely upon Hugh's charity, and this 
rehef developed in Mora a new and inde- 
pendent spirit. Ignorant and miserable as 
she was, these overwhelming favours from 
a man who had hitherto been a stranger, if 
not an enemy, secretly galled her. 

But the two children had not been so 
well fed and cared for for years. Little 
Pat, forgetful with the happy ease of child- 
hood, of his griefs and losses, was loudly 
and daily rejoicing over his improved con- 
dition. He would squat down on the 
highest elevation he could find, on the 
uneven mud floor, and devour with in- 
human glee the barley bread and fine 
mealy potatoes it was Hugh's delight to 
bring in his pocket for the small " fallow.**' 
Tor he was a daily visitor now. 
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The two men, as by tacit consent, never 
addressed or took the smallest notice of 
each other, yet Mora observed, that in spite 
of himself, her father instinctively winced 
at the sight of their strange friend. The^ 
reason of this was beyond Mora's ken, 
but as she had grown to idolise Hugh with 
an unreasoning love, this also, most incon- 
sistently distressed her. 

Did they not owe everything to her dear 
Black Man ? Food, and warmth, and hope, 
and life itself. Yet, in some inexplicable- 
manner, her father contrived to turn Hugh? 
into the debtor. The burden of gratitude 
was shifted to the wrong shoulders. It 
was Hugh, who in her father's presence^ 
would gruffly thank Mora for receiving him 
so kindly. Ifc was Hugh who was gratified, 
when Patrick condescended to eat his^ 
bread, or to warm his idle limbs at the fire 
provided by his old adversary. 
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At length, one morning, to Mora's great 
joy, Patrick, instead of sitting down list- 
lessly and staring all day at the white peat 
ashes, took his shillelagh in his hand, and, 
sallied forth from the cabin. Mora dared 
ask no questions ; there was a sullen anger 
in her father's eye that boded no good. She 
let him go in silence, and watched him 
down the mountain, as with feeble unde- 
cided steps he wandered away. 

" Plase G-od he'll take some work, and it's 
the aisy work he can git ; and it's Hugh 
that's the good man althogither, and what 
for should he keep the life in a parcel of 
idle beggars ? " 

Mora declaimed these sentiments aloud, 
in so severe a voice that Pat, feeling the 
allusions personal, began to cry, and 
refused to be comforted until he had 
•cajoled Mora out of a delicious draught of 
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buttermilk. Pat, as he became fat and 
well favoured, grew proportionately intelli- 
gent, and he had long ago discovered the 
power and force of tearful argument. Then, 
brother and sister, having no other occupa- 
tion and attracted by the promise of sun- 
shine, squatted themselves together outside 
the cabin. 

For the time of year it was unusually 
fine. The sunbeams warming the brown 
earth, caused even the bleak and barren 
mountain to smile cheerfully. After the 
terrible frosts and rain of the winter, this 
glimpse of a brighter and better time to 
come was a glorious promise and delight* 
An impudent brown bird, that came they 
knew not how, perched itself close to Mora^ 
and began twittering and chasing its com- 
panion over the shrivelled little gorse 
bushes, in the very wantonness of glee. 
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There was quite a spring-like movement in 
the air, and, moreover, it was dry, a phe- 
nomenon as curious as delightful. 

Mora seated herself on the ground, with 
her back to their favourite rock, and began 
watching the white clouds scudding along 
over her head. There was a great deal 
more blue sky this morning than would 
have served to make the traditional 
breeches ; enough for a whole suit, great- 
coat and hat into the bargain, and yards 
to spare after that. 

Mora was thinking of her dead mother 
a-nd Kathleen, who had gone up yonder ; 
she was wondering how they liked it. She 
thought to herself that Grod was so awful 
clever that He understood how to come 
down in the night, and take them away 
from that dark and miry hole, where 
they had been buried, and transport them 
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through those soft white cloudy doors, 
straight to that lovely land : that land 
^^hich Father John — the learned man — 
knew all about. And he had told her they 
were better o£E ; and Father John was a 
holy man, too, so no doubt they had cakes 
in heaven, and sweet strained milk in 
plenty. She remembered a picture she 
had once seen at school of an angel with 
beautiful long white wings reaching nearly 
to the ground. Oh! if she could only just 
have one peep at little Kathleen, with her 
T)aby wings, all dressed and lovely in pure 
white clothes. How she hoped and trusted 
that the baby wouldn't soil them too soon, 
and make the good Grod angry. At this in- 
tricate point. Mora' s reverie was disturbed by 
her brother s manoeuvres. He had enclosed 
her feet in a barricade of little sticks, and 
for some time had been busily filling up 
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the interstices between her toes with earthy 
and planting twigs in the enclosures. Mora 
abstractedly drawing up her legs, annihi- 
lated poor Pat's estate at one fell swoop* 
Then he roared lustily in consternation — • 
" Yer toes was me hedges — oo — oo — oo."^ 
His sister, much concerned, thrust her 
toes back into the required position. But 
the charm was broken. Pat declined to 
renew his efforts, and again refused all 
comfort. Even buttermilk had lost its 
potent effect. • 

Mora meekly bore his reproaches and 
his sobs, and set to work to construct an 
estate fine enough to gladden the hearts of 
a dozen Pats. She scooped up little heaps 
of earth to form small habitations. She 
planted imaginary avenues, and marked out 
imaginary farms. With a blunt stick, she 
carved an ideal watercourse, through the 
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heart of her property. This was quite an 
arduous undertaking, and both children 
were enchanted to welcome Hugh, as he 
silently approached the scene of their 
labours. 

" It's jist a wee mud boy you'll be 
makin'," said Pat, delightedly clapping his 
hands, and thrusting a lump of mud and a 
blunt stick into Hugh's great fists. 

But Hugh declared himself an incom- 
petent workman, and sat peacefully watch- 
ing the two children. After a time their 
labours grew so fascinating, that in spite of 
himself, he was drawn into the toils. Cast- 
ing away, one by one, his shillelagh, his 
hat, and finally his coat, he sank upon his 
knees, and worked with a will by Mora's 
side. A perfect mud village was growing 
under their skilful fingers. What did it 
signify if the inhabitants were too large to 

E 
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get into their own houses ? And it was a 
mere detail that now and again a building 
would fall down with a crash. Pat shrieked 
with delight as Hugh succiessfullj com- 
pleted a small baker s shop, the open 
windows of which he filled with real little 
lumps of bread. Mora and Hugh rested 
from their labours, and gazed admiringly, 
engrossed at the fruits of so much genius. 
Fat, on hands and knees, was walking a 
very small and grubby finger, down 
all the principal avenues, up the paths, 
and through the little fences, until he 
arrived in due course at the baker s shop. 
Inserting his tiny digit, he was in the act 
of abstracting one of the bullet-shaped 
loaves of bread, with the distinct intention 
of conveying the same to an ever-ready 
receptacle, the gate to the red lane was 
nearly attained, when Mora, Hugh, and 
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Pat were equally startled by a fourth voice, 
which addressed the boy with great earnest- 
ness. 

"You'll have to pay the baker, you 
know ; it's wicked to steal loaves from shop 
windows." 

The " loaf *' dropped from Pat's startled 
hand. He looked up and stared speech- 
less at the new comer. Mora, scarcely 
less taken aback, rose to her feet and 
curtsied mechanically. Hugh's brow clouded 
darkly over, and his first shy impulse was 
flight. But, a second glance at their visitor 
disarmed even the moody, solitary Hugh. 

It was only a little lady younger than 
Mora. She was dressed in a neat dark 
green riding habit. Her fine golden hair 
flowed luxuriantly over her shoulders. A 
tiny felt hat perched coquettishly on her 
head. She had large blue eyes — not deep 
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violet blue, like Mora's, but pale china, 
blue — a mixture of sky and water, as Mora 
thought directly. They danced with 
mischief, and matched the delicate tints of 
her pink and white complexion admirably. 
Altogether she was so much more perfect 
and lovely than anything Mora had ever 
seen before, that she might, without any 
great stretch, have believed her to hava 
dropped from that country in which the 
" darlint Kathleen " and the mother now 
so happily dwelt. But Mora, who did 
not altogether relish this notion, was soon 
reassured. The little lady's left arm was 
passed through a bridle, holding a pretty,, 
intelligent bay pony. Father John had 
never said a word about bay ponies in 
heaven. And she was much too well 
informed not to know, that a " baste '^ 
could never be admitted there. 
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The little lady, perceiving that her 
sudden appearance had created great con- 
sternation, proceeded to explain and apolo- 
gise. 

" We've come to live in the house in the 
valley, you know. Papa and I, and Frau- 
lein. It's very dull, because Tve no one to 
talk to except grown up people ; and they 
<5an't understand one bit. Papa lets me 
ride three times a week with old John, and 
John's very good to me, only he's such a 
dreadful slow coach. Ever since the first 
day I have wanted to know what was at 
the top of this mountain. But John 
never would let me come. He said it was 
^ dangerous path, and papa would never 
forgive him if anything happened to me. 
rSo, poor old John, I was obliged to give 
him the slip ; I asked him to go back to 
the house to get me a shawl, and, when he 
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turned the corner, I just galloped away as 
hard as I could. Isn't it fun ? Poor 
John I I wonder what he did when he 
came back, and couldn't find me any- 
where ? " 

And here the light-hearted little maiden 
paused to laugh with irresistible gleo.. 
Mora's Irish gaiety naturally responded,, 
and she echoed with an equally merry | 

peal — I 

•' Only to hear the little lady. Sure ! it. ' 

was fine." 

" The path up here is steep," continued 
the new comer, as her laughter died away. 
" I had to get off and lead Rob Eoy. Rob 
Roy's my pony, you know. Isn't he 
lovely ? " she added, appealing suddenly to 
Hugh. 

But Hugh was not thus to be takbn by 
storm by attractive, lively little English 
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maidens. He scowled with his heavy 
brow, and turned his back upon the siren. 

Mora appreciated Hugh better now — she 
understood his eccentricities and his 
roughness. 

" Sure," she began volubly, to cover his 
deficiencies of manner, " isn't it jist the 
loveliest baste that ever trod the wide 
world ; and it's Hugh here himself that ull 
be afther admiring the crature over and 
above beyant ; but would he be so bould as 
to spake about the little harse before your 
ladyship's face ? It's jist afeard he'd be, 
the good Hugh." 

" Afraid to speak to me," answered the 
child, astonished. ** Oh ! no one's ever 
afraid of me. I can't even prevent my 
little dog Caro from jumping on my bed 
every morning before I wake up. It's a 
great bore, especially when youv'e got a 
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ridiculous dream — they're so amusing. I 
whipped him once for it with my shoe lace 
— really quite hard. He pretended to be 
dreadfully frightened at the time, but he 
did it just the same next morning. Please, 
Hugh," she added quickly, " if your name 
is Hugh, will you hold Eob Eoy for me a 
little, while I sit down and rest, for, 
indeed, I've had along drag to get here." 

" And he'll hould the little harse with 
all the delight in life," replied Mora, taking 
the . bridle from her visitor's hand and 
delivering it over to Hugh's gruflf keeping. 

*'Whata lovely play you were having 
together before I interrupted," said the 
little girl, as soon as she was relieved of 
her pony. ** Please do go on, I want to 
see. You were playing farms and towns, 
I suppose. Now no one ever thought of 
that for me at home, but then you know 
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•grown up people are so stupid, and please 
could you give me a drink of milk ? Tm 
very, very thirsty. Do you live here," she 
.asked, suddenly looking round for a habita- 
tion. 

" 'Tis in the cabin that we live there, 
me and Pat," answered Mora rapidly, " and 
it's the sweet butthermilk that your lady- 
.sbip will dhrink," she added, leading the 
way, prepared to do the honours of her 
home. 

" Oh ! what a funny old place," said the 
English child peering in to the tumble- 
-down tenement. " And do you really live 
in it ? Oh I " she added, clapping her 
•hands, " what fun it would be to play that 
I live here. I must come again, for I like 
your mountain top. I've no one to talk to 
down there. Is that man your father?" 
ishe continued, pointing to Hugh. 
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" No, no, 'tis Black Hugh, jist a boy 
from out wesht at the other side of the 
inountain. Me father has gone to find the- 
work we're hoping, for 'tis bad times we've 
had the long of the winter." 

" Yes, they talk so much about the bad 
times," said Mora's visitor thoughtfully,. 
** that's why we've come to live here. My 
name is Evelyn Singleton. We've lived 
always in London or abroad since mamma 
died, and that was when I was quite a 
baby. But they wrote horrid things about 
papa in a newspaper, and called him * an 
absentee ' and * a heartless monster.' Oh !. 
they were rude, horribly rude. They said 
he was a * bloated alien ' sucking the life- 
blood from his country. That his poor 
tenants were starving that he might riot 
in debauch. I can't think what they meant, 
because I can't even get papa to play Tom. 
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Tiddler's ground. He says that's too 
much of a romp, so Fm sure no one ever 
caught him making a riot ; but, any way, 
they meant something shocking. I know- 
it bothered him. I don't like living here 
one bit, and if papa hadn't given me Rob 
Roy I don't know what I should have 
done. It always rains, and I'm used to 
living in lovely great towns, in Paris and 
Rome, and in the south where the sun 
shines always. And I never see a shop 
or a boulevard, or scarcely a flower here- 
It's a wet, dreary country; don't you 
think so ? " 

Now this was a problem which had 
never been propounded to Mora. It was 
quite a new idea. She had lived and 
grown there, and there she was of course. 
If some tree or shrub indigenous to the 
soil had been suddenly asked if it was not 
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of opinion that it might revel more 
luxuriantly, and thrive more perfectly in 
another quarter of the earth, it would not 
have been more at a loss for an answer 
than our little, wild Mora. Yet she 
-eagerly longed to hearher.new friend's ex- 
periences. Her intelligent blue eyes 
sparkled enquiringly. She examined her 
with an intense curiosity. Only to think 
that this little girl, apparently not more 
than ten years of age, should be an old 
traveller. It was scarcely to be credited, 
and Mora longed to dip into this 
novel and mysterious, human fairy tale. 
But, faithful to her Irish nature, after the 
first gasp of surprise, she was not to be 
<3aught at a loss for an answer. 

" 'Tis the bad luck that the little lady 
has had, for sure hasn't it rained thin 
tirrible, but it's Eireland as is the fine 
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I country altogether, and missie must wait 

until the sun shines ; and wasn't it bright 
the day thin, and when it was a fair day or 
a feast day, then sure missie would see 
the grand sights in Ballinaveen ; faith thin 
it was lovely." 

And missie, quite prepared and quite 
pleased to take this view of the subject. 

It nodded acquiescence, and drank some 

buttermilk. This liquid she had never 
before tasted, and declared it had a 
mauvais gout 

Mora, innocent of the meaning of these 
mystic words, but cordially agreeing, plied 
her visitor hospitably. But Evelyn Single- 
ton refused a second dose, and soon, for- 
getful of the flight of time, was absorbed 

I in listening to the replies evoked by her 

rapid questions. 

Little by little she learned the greater 
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part of Mora's sad history. The latter 
vividly recounted her poor mother's death, 
only intuitively suppressing certain too 
painful details. 

Evelyn's blue, cloudless eyes brimmed 
over with sympathetic tears. Much as 
Mora glossed over the narrative, there was 
enough of horror for this carefully shielded 
child of luxury. It was her first clear 
glimpse of misery and death. In all her 
bright, young life she had never before 
stood face to face with wretchedness. 
And thus the lives of these two children 
were a mutual revelation. 

It was well for the scrupulous Fraulein, 
searching vainly in the valley, that she 
could not see her pupil at this moment. 
Mora and her delicate visitor sat side by 
sid^ on the worn, old doorstep, Evelya 
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-obKvious of dirt, rags, and time in the 

absorbing human interest of the Irish 

child's tale. 

" And so the poor little baby died, too ? *' 

;said Evelyn, with a large, round lump 

gathering in her throat. " Oh I how sorry 

jou must have been 1 " 
I " Och 1 then I was 50,** answered Mora, 

I «wift tears springing to her eyes at the 

recollection. 

■ 

" Poor Mora, poor thing,** sighed Evelyn, 
^sympathetically. " How dreadful to think 
they hadn't enough to eat. Couldn't you 
buy bread at a shop ? " 

Mora, shaking her head, smiled through 
her tears. 

" Och ! the little lady, wasn't she fine, 
thin, with her shops. 'Twas jist the praties 
was finished," she said, " and the seed 
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praties, too, and the father that couldn't, 
git the work. For wasn't it jist the bad. 
times thin ? " 

Evelyn rested her little, round chin on 
her hand. Oh ! these dreadful bad times ! 
These bad times, of which she had heard 
so much lately. These bad times, which 
had hitherto been a purely abstract sorrow, 
conveying no more meaning to her ears- 
than any other vague parrot cry. She had 
found out the practical import of that oft 
repeated phrase with a vengeance. The 
actual want of food and fuel which had 
grown to Mora to be more or less a part 
of her existence, and which she therefore 
felt but cortiparatively, was a new and in- 
explicable spectre to Evelyn. She turned 
her puzzled, sad eyes upon Mora. 

" And how do you get potatoes now ? 
How do you feed Pat?" she asked earnestly. 
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" 'Tis jist Black Hugh has kept the life 
in us. The man, thin, that's houlding the 
little harse," replied Mora, in a subdued 
shamed voice. " But," she added, raising 
her face, where a new gleam of hope was 
shining, " the father has gone out the day, 
and there's the good work now to be had 
in the parish." 

But Evelyn was rapt in contemplation of 
Hugh. Here was another revelation, a 
new surprise. Divine pity, then, and the 
truest charity, migbt be disguised under a 
rough cloak. She remembered his black 
scowl when she had first accosted the 
group; how rudely he had turned his 
back; his morose silence when she had 
addressed herself to him; his wild and 
savage appearance. From this Christian 
hero she had shrunk in fear and dismay. 
But if the child contemplated any nearer 

L 
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approach to intimacy with Hugh, her in- 
tentions were nipped in the bud by a new 
and startling episode. 

Mora and Evelyn had been so engrossed 
in the overwhelming interest of their con- 
versation, that they had not noticed two 
frantic individuals toiling up the path. 

Suddenly Evelyn sprang to her feet. 

" Papa, papa," she cried, " and old John, 
too.'' 

Mora, rising simultaneously, felt — as by 
an electric current — that she stood actually 
and absolutely face to face with that awful 
abstraction — their landlord. Their land- 
lord — yes — and their landlord in a very 
fine phrensy indeed. He had been 
favoured with a bird's-eye view of his 
-daughter's situation for some considerable 
time, and it made him just " mad " as the 
Americans say. 
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At the first glimpse of Colonel Single- 
ton Hugh stalked sullenly away. The un- 
known Evelyn had been almost more than 
he had been able to endure ; but two proud, 
stranger gentlemen were maddening be- 
yond his powers ; so flinging the pony's 
bridle over to Pat, the uncouth creature 
disappeared incontinently. 

The boy in a fright, but glowing with, 
pride at his trust, stood manfully before 
Rob Roy, his curly head nearly reaching 
the pony's nose. 

Evelyn abashed, raised her blue eyes in 
•dapreoation of her father's anger, for she 
only now realised the terrible nature of her 
misdemeanours, when she marked the un- 
wonted sternness of his face. 

Colonel Singleton said little, but that 
little was enough to throw Mora into a cold 
perspiration. 
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" Evelyn, as you are not to be trusted 
with John I shall take Rob Eoy from you^ 
and, in future, you must go out exclusively 
with Fraulein.'* 

Poor little Evelyn s face fell dismally. 

" Papa,'* she began, but Colonel Single* 
ton was too angry to listen to any explana- 
tion. He seized the bridle from Pat's feeble 
grasp, flung an impatient shilling at Mora's 
feet, and grasping Evelyn's small hand 
sternly, strode angrily down the mountain 
followed by poor, old, frightened, tottering 
John. 

But even at that supreme moment, 
Evelyn found an opportunity as she passed 
her ragged friend to whisper, with a Voice 
choked by tears — 

"Don't cry. Mora ; he's angry now, but 
he's very good. Bye-and-by when I tell 
him about your mother and Kathleen he'll 
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let me come again to see you. I know he 
will." 

And so passed from Mora's wondering 
eyes that glorious vision of an outer world, 
that glimpse of human perfection more 
beautiful and bright than any creature of 
her dreams. Lovelier than the aerial 
phantoms she had been conjuring from her 
brain. Lovelier because embodied ; more 
perfect because endowed with such human 
ripple of life. 

And this was no unearthly spirit who 
could terrify and make her tremble, but 
just a little wayward girl, a little lady who 
had escaped from the mundane restraints 
imposed by a fond father, and a strict 
governess. It was wonderful to think she 
would have to bear their anger and their 
punishments, as meekly as Mora herself 
bore paternal chastisement. 
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She was rudely recalled to the rough 
realities of hfe by Pat's manoeuvres. Rife 
with the gamin instinct, the boy pounced 
in high glee upon the shilling which lay 
unnoticed at his sister's feet. He did not 
appreciate the current value of the coin^ 
but he knew full well it meant meat and 
drink — especially the latter. 

Mora was much more fully alive to the 
power of money, for the stern lessons^ 
of starvation had tutored her roughly. 
Another time she would have passionately 
claimed her right, but on this occasion sha 
was too absorbed to do more than re- 
mark — 

" Ye must give it to yer dady, Pat, 'twill 
make him fine and proud." 

Pat eyed Mora cunningly; unprepared 
for this stoical indifference, he had fully 
expected his sister to wrestle with him for 
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the spoil, and had planted himself in a 
fine defiant attitude, his little, dirty, bare 
legs wide apart, his two small fists clasped 
in the place where his trouser pockets 
ought to have been, and two bright, blue 
eyes glowing belligerently. 

And such is the contrariness of our 
fallen human natures, that peaceable 
possession sensibly depreciated the treasure 
trove in the boy's estimation. 




CHAPTER VII. 

In delightful succession, warm spring-like 
days followed one by one. But, alas ! 
a new and painful anxiety was growing 
up in Mora's stormy life. Her father's 
conduct was, to say the least, mysterious 
and inexplicable. He was scarcely ever 
at home ; he did no work ; and yet he 
seemed possessed of more money than 
had ever before fallen to his poor lot. 
Sometimes he absented himself altogether 
for two and three days at a time, then 
would return suddenly with several rough, 
half-tipsy companions. 

On these occasions. Mora and Pat, 
shuddering in their corner, feigned pro- 
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found sleep, fearful and trembling. Some- 
times the noisy crew insisted upon the girl 
getting up to minister to their require- 
ments, but more often the children were 
left undisturbed to get what sleep they 
might. 

One night a noisier rabble than usual 
tad assembled round the peat fire. To 
Mora's dismay, the semi-tipsy fellows, seek- 
ing for some distraction, roused the little 
drowsy Pat, and, with shouts of drunken 
laughter, placed the almost naked boy in 
the centre of their group. Pat rubbed his 
sleepy eyes in terrified silence, but was 
somewhat reassured by the sight of his 
father's familiar face. 

The elder Pat was in roaring spirits. 
Seizing his son, he hoisted the half- 
frightened, half-delighted child upon his 
.shoulder. Then — to Mora's horror — the 
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company plied her small brother with 
whiskey, and insisted upon his drinking 
death and confusion to numerous indivi- 
duals. The name of Hammond, coupled 
with oaths, was for ever in their mouths,, 
and Pat, rising to the occasion, excited by 
the liquor, and gaining confidence from, 
applause, repeated their formulas with 
a nerve and spirit born of whiskey, which 
delighted the rough visitors, as much as it- 
shocked and terrified Mora. 

*Tis a rare spalpeen thin, Pat," re- 
marked a great, brawny man, who seemed 
to be a sort of leader among them. 

" Now thin, my fine feller. * Down with 
all tyrants.' *Down with all landlords.' 
* Down with Hammond,' " 

" Down with Hammond," repeated Pat, 
from his father's shoulder. " Down with 
Hammond," he shrieked excitedly, olap- 
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ping his hands, amid a roar of approving 
laughter. 

At length the sickening spectacle came 
to an end. Pat, growing too bold, ventured 
upon some familiarity with one of the 
drunken scoundrels ; he was repaid with a 
cuff, which sent him staggering, stunned, 
and dizzy to Mora's corner. The boy's 
father remonstrating, a sudden fierce 
quarrel was the result. 

Mora covered her eyes with her trem- 
bling hands, for how it would end she- 
knew not. 

The big brawny man, who appeared to 
have great authority, interposed his huge 
person between the combatants. 

" Shame," he cried, " shame, thin. Is- 
it the blood of ye that's up? Sure 'tis 
friends we all are thin, and brothers in the 
holy cause." 
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Without more ado or argument, lie 
quickly blew out the two tallow candles, 
which had served weirdly to illuminate the 
midnight revelry. 

This manoeuvre answered the purpose, 
•diverting the attention of the belligerents, 
who were soon staggering and shouting 
outside on the mountain, as they picked 
their drunken ways homewards. 

Episodes and scenes such as these, fre- 
quently repeated, almost made Mora's 
life too bitter a burden. She lived in a 
state of constant apprehension. And 
now her only consolation was Hugh. 
Hugh, taciturn and faithful, listened in 
silent, helpless dismay, to all her revela- 
tions. He offered no consolation, but 
shook his head gloomily. 

For Pat was going irretrievably to the bad, 
^nd Hugh was powerless to arrest his down- 
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ward progress. Yet, bj liis last vow and 
promise to the dead Kathy, he was bound 
to do something to save the wretched 
neer-do-weel. 

However, this state of things was not to 
last long, and before Hugh had fully made 
up his mind what he could do — or whether 
to do anything at all — a crisis arrived 
which was destined to test his vow, and his 
fidelity to a degree which neither he nor 
Kathy, nor Mora could ever have foreseen. 

It was a cloudy March morning ; bitter 
but seasonable east winds prevailed. The 
world at large was shivering, trying to 
console itself by remembering that what 
felt like an unmistakeable curse to thinly 
clad bones, was verily a blessing to the 
country at large. Aye I a blessing — ^if 
proverbs are to be believed — priceless as a 
king's ransom. Mora, in her young vitality. 
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felt these piercing winds but little. She 
was peacefully idle. Her father had not 
been at home for two days ; his absence, 
which formerly had been a source of 
anxiety, had now changed to unmitigated 
relief. The girl was startled from her list- 
less day-dreams by the sudden apparition 
of her friend Hugh, and Hugh in a state 
of very unwonted excitement. His usual 
sullen apathy was gone ; his eyes sparkled 
with excitement. 

" What is it ? What is the matther ? '* 
asked Mora, springing to her feet. 

" 'Tis jist the boys have shot the agent — 
Colonel Singleton's agent — ^Mr. Hammond. 
Sure he was a fine gintleman. Grood to 
the poor. But the Colonel, thin, what 
should he know of the boys ? And 
hasn't the old divil lived far away, thin, 
in the great towns ? And he was afther 
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telling the agent this great while to show 
no marcy, but jist turn out the widders 
and the orphans into the bogs and the mist, 
only because maybe they couldn't pay the 
rint. 'Tis evictions they calls it, and may- 
be it's Mr. Hammond who has paid for that 
same. For the boys swore a big oath to 
shuit him. And wasn't it the agent that 
was found dead in the ditch the very last 
night ?" 

With an incoherent grunt, Hugh paused 
for breath. Within the memory of man 
he had never been known to give vent to 
such an efPort of colloquialism. Mora knew 
how startling must be the event which had 
produced such loquacity. 

Her eyes dilated with horror, for she had 
known Mr. Hammond well by sight ; and 
once when he was riding by he had thanked 
her for opening a gate, and had thrown her 
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a careless penny with a friendly smile.. 
Ah, me ! and now those wicked boys had 
killed this good gentleman. 

All her life she had heard threats and 
curses in plenty. On fair-days she had 
witnessed many a brawl, and seen brutal 
blows given and returned; but this was tha 
first deliberate cold-blooded crime that had 
been perpetrated in the district. A murder ! 
— the very blood seemed to stand still in 
her veins ! 'Twas such an awful thing. 
And then to murder a gentleman like Mr. 
Hammond, who had lived so long among 
them, and, as every one knew, had done 
what he could to relieve the poor. Mora 
remembered, with a shudder, his genial,, 
open countenance, as he trotted past on his 
shambling pony. And then she pictured 
his lifeless remains, stiff and stark and 
bloody, lying neglected and murdered in that 
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foul and muddy ditch. And Miss Evelyn, 
that beneficent fairy, who had paid them a 
visit as unexpected as though she had 
dropped from the clouds. Oh ! what would 
she think of this unknown Ireland now ! 
Surely she would long to escape from a 
land teeming with treachery and crime. 
The little lady would know no rest until 
she had escaped from this guilty people 
and regained those peaceful, sunny, southern 
climates, which were doubtless undarkened 
by this terrible shadow of wickedness. 
And, untrained little savage as she was, 
Mora burned with patriotic blushes for her 
country's shame. 

Even Nature seemed to be protesting 
against so infamous a perfidy ; for over 
the mountain hovered a huge black thunder- 
cloud, like a dark frown upon the forehead 
of a god. It enveloped Hugh, Mora, and 

M 
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the pigmy cabin in an unnatural gloom. 
The heaviness of the atmosphere weighed 
upon their spirits like lead. Two or three 
immense drops, precursors of the storm, 
splashed upon the girl's upturned face. At 
the same instant a tremendous clap of 
thunder crashed infuriated immediately 
over their heads. Crash — crash — crack — 
crack — crack — ^broke the appalling sounds, 
as though they had escaped from the very 
gates of hell. A blinding sheet of vivid 
lightning rent the sky, in vicious dazzling 
forks; Mora fled for shelter to her poor 
home. In another moment the floodgates 
of heaven were opened, and rain fell in 
tremendous torrents. The tiny building 
quaked and shivered under the shock of a 
second peal of thunder, as though it would 
bring down the old ruined walls like a pack 
of cards. Another peal. Crash— crack— ^ 
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crack — and Mora and Pat clung equally 
terrified to each other. 

The storm was raging at its greatest 
fury; the mountain was at its darkest. 
Hugh and the two children detected the 
sound of an approaching footstep. Some 
poor waif, no doubt, seeking shelter from 
the ruthless elements. Mora, forgetting 
Tier fears in anxiety to offer a refuge to any 
drenched wretch who had the misfortune 
to be exposed to the fury of such a storm, 
ventured to peep out and scan the moun- 
tain. 

There, sure enough, toiling painfully 
upwards, was a miserable and dripping 
man. In less time than it takes to write 
it. Mora recognised her father — ^her irregu- 
lar, idle, drunken father — who, true to his 
old habits, always returned home when 
least expected. 
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Poor fellow, thought Mora, pitifully^ 
after two long days' absence, to return to- 
such a boisterous welcome. And she 
observed with joy that he walked steadily, 
and was apparently quite sober. She 
would dry his clothes, and feed him, and 
give him the warmest comer by the hearth^ 
and maybe he had been at work, and 
brought back some of his wages. Vain, 
sanguine hope ! 

As her father reached the threshold, a 
peal of thunder more awful than any pre- 
ceding, crashed over their startled heads. 
Patrick the elder paused in terrified inde- 
cision. The lightning, leaping from the 
sky, illuminated his features. 

Mora shuddered. Was it the lightning 
that made him look so ghastly pale ? No 
for that had vanished, and by the light of 
the lightening sky, she could trace the 
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marks of another, and a yet more fearful 
storm, but it was raging in the man's 
guilty soul. 

" Father, father," faltered the girl, cling- 
ing to his arm, as he entered the cabin, 
^' is it a ghost yeVe seen, thin ? Spake, 
father, spake, but niver look so dhreadful 
Ah!" 

The last words had scarcely left her lips 
before the cabin echoed with an awful shriek. 
Tor on her father's coat and waistcoat 
her quick eyes had detected attains, — guilty 
stains, — crimson stains, — which, in the eyes 
of his poor little daughter, instantly com- 
municated themselves in dreadful over- 
whelming spots, to the roof, the floor, the 
hearth, the walls. Oh ! that awful blood : 
it was everywhere — everywhere. 

The pattering of the rain outside changed 
to big red drops, rushing tumultuously to 
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join the foaming river below, formed of 
that identical maddening fluid. Surely it 
was dropping from the roof ; it was dripping 
from the walls ; it was creeping in deadly- 
pools at her feet. It was . And here 

the hardy little mountain maiden, only by 
a great and meritorious effort, recovered 
her vanishing senses. 

Hugh had likewise caught sight of those 
betraying marks. An expression of horror 
escaped his lips. No word had been spoken^ 
but neither man nor child required judge 
or jury to explain that before their eyes 
stood a guilty murderer — ^yes, the murderer, 
the slayer of that ill-fated, kind-hearted, 
injudicious gentleman — John Hammond. 

" It is thrue, 'twas just meself that done 
it," said Patrick, in calm despair, after a 
momentary pause, as though, in answer to 
their speechless enquiry. " 'Twas the boya^ 
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that swore to shuit him, and we was to draw 
the lots, and begorra 'twas just the ill luck 
that was afther me, for didn't I draw that 
same. And is it Patrick Sullivan as 'ud go 
back from his word ? 'Twas meself as- 
drew the trigger, and kilt the poor gintle- 
man dead, and thin he came walking to me, 
and he ses : * Give up your pistol, Pat, for I 
must give ye into custody.' And thin the 
divil came into me, and sure I had to kill 
him again ; and he grapples wid me, and 
the bhiid all running down from his head. 
'Twas a revolver the boys had give me, 
and I took another shot, and it's dead he 
is, poor gintleman. But his servant was 
riding wid him ; the liver-hearted spalpeen 
run away and came back with the polus, 
and I had time only to git off meself with 
a safe skin. An its jist the polus have 
been hunting me down like a dog all night, 
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and they'll find me for sure, for the servant 
— the baist — knew me, and the polus are 
all over the mountain." 

Patrick ceased his rambling, incoherent 
account, and gazed in hopeless despair at 
Mora and Hugh. 

He had returned home at length, in utter 
recklessness. He had dodged and shifted, 
and tried by every means to escape ; but the 
whole- country was in watchful activity. 
John Hammond was a popular favourite, 
and the horror of his murder, which would 
ring throughout the length and breadth of 
the kingdom, and reflect another indelible 
stain upon their misguided country, had 
roused the police into an abnormal activity. 
The county had hitherto been innocent of 
such deeds, and was proud of her inno- 
cence. Hideous crimes had been perpe- 
trated recently with impunity in various 
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parts of the country. The murderers, 
secure in their well-laid schemes, in their 
numbers, in the terrorism they exercised 
over weaker minds, who disapproving, 
■dared not give a warning note, had defied 
detection ; had issued formal threats, dic- 
tating their own terms ; had fulfilled those 
threats, or obtained those terms, to the 
undying shame of the respectable classes 
of the community. 

How deep the disease had struck ; how 
varied were its ramifications ; how in- 
sidious its guise, no man had yet been 
able to fathom. But those to whom Ire- 
land was dear ; those to whom the Emerald 
Isle still breathed something of poetry and 
chivalry, in spite of foul agrarian crimes, 
earnestly longed for an opportunity to 
strike at the root of these barbarous, 
.savage, and secret murders, which were 
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causing the land of O'Oonnell, the land of 
Grattan, and the land of Tommy Moore to - 
stink in the nostrils of Europe. 

On this occasion there seemed some hope* 
of bringing the criminal to justice. The- 
cowardly servant who, in the moment of 
peril, had deserted his master, fancied he- 
recognised the figure of Patrick Sullivan, 
in spite of his blackened face, in spite of 
his big, black, false beard. The alarm had 
been given with unusual celerity. The- 
suspected man had been seen to flee in the 
direction of the i^ountain, and all the 
police in the district were set to guard 
the few and narrow paths which led to the 
scattered habitations. The strictest en-- 
quiries had been made, but no native dared 
give the smallest information. Careful in- 
vestigation, however, was, as Patrick knew" 
full well, slowly, but surely hemming him 
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in ; the cordon was narrowing hour by hour. 
He had wandered about aimlessly tha 
whole night, not daring to return home for 
fear he should find the police before him, 
for they must, sooner or later, discover his 
domicile. 

At length, in the sheer abandonment of 
despair, the guilty wretch had dragged his 
weary limbs to their natural shelter. Not 
constitutionally brave, he was now shiver- 
ing with fright. At every gust of wind,, 
every crack in the rafters, every low 
growl of the departing thunder, he started 
and trembled. He searched distractedly 
in the vain hope of discovering some hiding^ 
place. But the mere examination only con- 
vinced him of the impossibility of con- 
cealment in such a place. The mountain 
was bare and bleak ; not a bush or tree,, 
not a shed or crevice that would not ba 
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thorouglily over-hauled by the police in 
five minutes. It had been madness to re- 
turn ; it was putting his neck in the noose. 

Twelve hours of wandering, in wet and 
<;old and hunger, had rendered him callous, 
but as the rain ceased and a bright sun 
burstthrough the clouds, illuminating every 
corner of the earth, fresh hope and fresh 
fear revived together. He felt his only 
<;hance of escape lay in flight from his own 
suspected quarters. 

" Quick thin. Mora, quick," he said, 
flinging ofE his blood-stained coat. " Give 
me a dhrink of buttermilk and some praties. 
I'll be ofE agin. Look out for me this 
night, for I'll creep back when it's dark on 
the mountain." 

With trembling hands Mora obeyed. The 
hungry man rapidly devoured some bread 
^nd potatoes, looking desperately wan 
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and haggard the while. Hugh watched at 
the door stera and silent, his big bull dog 
at his heels. Patrick was in the act of 
drinking some butter milk when this 
animal gave signals of an approaching 
enemy. The hackles on his neck stood 
erect, and the ugly brute emitted a series 
of low growls. Suddenly men's voices 
were distinctly heard close at hand. 

" 'Tis thepolus, Pattherick — the polus,'' 
said Hugh. " Quick, git out of this, git 
out of this." 

" Oh ! save me thin, Hugh. Save me 
for the love of Grod," groaned Patrick, his 
ghastly face growing whiter as he spoke. 

" Grit round to the back, quick, Pat,'* 
urged Hugh, roughly. 

But Patrick seemed to have lost control 
over his own Kmbs. 

" Back or front, thim bloodhounds ull 
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searcli me out." He shivered. " Sure they'll 
parade the place in ten seconds time." 

" Git out thin, git out," said Hugh, 
iseizing him by the arm fiercely. 

" Come, father, come," insisted Mora, 
hurrying him out of the door. 

Thus urged, Patrick not daring to 
glance over his shoulder, and trembling 
with terror, skulked quickly round to the 
back of the cabin and crouched down 
behind a heap of brush-wood and faggots, 
which partially, and but very partially 
concealed him. 

Not one moment too soon. The ap- 
proaching voices drew closer and closer. 
Mora could see the dark green uniforms 
striding up the hill. The bull dog grew 
furiously excited. 

Hugh savagely ordered the animal into 
the cabin. The dog unwillingly obeyed 
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and retreated into a dark corner; from 
this coign of vantage his watchful blood- 
shot eyes shone like small lamps ; he re- 
quired but half a syllable of encourage- 
ment to assault a regiment. 

Mora, pale with emotion and fear, fixed 
her despairing eyes upon Hugh, as if in 
his mere presence there must be rescue 
and safety. 

There was no time for doubt. There 
was no time for deliberation. Hugh had 
formed an instant resolution. Patrick's 
life must be saved at all hazards. There, 
in Kathy's own sacred home, under the 
very roof where he had given so solemn a 
promise, he could not permit these 
myrmidons of the law to seize their prey. 
Resistance to such numbers of armed 
men was useless, concealment impossible. 
There was but one way of escape. The 
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law and the country must be satisfied. A 
victim must be immolated. The search 
must be diverted. 

Quick as thought, Hugh cast off hi» 
own coat, and thnist his long arms into 
the blood-stained garment which Patrick 
had left on the floor. It was too small 
and too short. It was ragged and filthy,, 
but what of that ? He struggled into it 
in some fashion, then calmly stood upon 
the threshold to await his doom. 

Not a moment to spare. The police 
eagerly surrounded the tiny cabin. They 
had run their quarry to earth. Sternly,, 
yet triumphantly, they arrested Hugh* 
Their reputation was at stake. They had 
won. They had scarcely dared to hope 
for such good luck. The prisoner found and 
secured without the smallest resistance. 
There was no room for doubt. For there 
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Was the black beard, and there were the be- 
traying stains of blood upon the man's coat. 

"Patrick Sullivan," said the sergeant, 
** we arrest you in the Queen's name on 
a charge of wilful murder." 

Hugh bowed his head, but answered 
never a word. 

At this juncture, Mr. Hammond's servant, 
who had accompanied the police to identify 
the criminal, arrived upon the scene. 

" That is not Patrick Sullivan," he de- 
Glared at once, " that is Black Hugh. I 
must have been mistaken in my man ; it 
was so dusky at the time ; I fancied it was 
Sullivan's figure, but I can swear to the 
coat and the black beard." 

Then they proceeded, not too gently, to 
search Hugh's unresisting form. At this 
indignity to his master the poor bulldog. 
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maddened beyond endurance, sprang from 
his comer. In an access of fury he 
pinned the nearest constable by the leg. 
The man roared liked a bull to Hugh to 
call off his hound. Hugh, grimly smiling, 
stooped, and clasping the dog's neck with 
his two hands, with one skilful and power- 
ful twist detached him from his victim. 

" Tie your brute up,'* roared the sergeant, 
angrily, giving Rascal a wide berth mean- 
while, "or I shall be forced to have him 
shot." 

For the first time Hugh was roused. He 
raised his shaggy head, his eyes flaming 
with anger, his hand on the dog's collar. 
The policemen started back. 

" Shoot the dog," commanded the ser- 
geant coldly. 

*'* Na, na," stuttered Hugh, interposing 
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Tiis huge form between his dear Eascal and 
the deadly rifles pointed at him. 

His slow speech, impeded by emotion, 
prevented further remonstrance. Mora 
came gallantly to the rescue; 

" Yer honor would niver go for to shuit 
.a poor baste," she said, glibly. "Yer 
honor's self is too great a gintleman in- 
tirely. Give me the dog, give him me. 
'Tis a bad faller he is to bite the poor 
gintleman*s leg thin. Til tie up the divil, 
yer honor ; he shan't go biting no more." 
And suiting the action to the word, she 
seized Eascal' s collar and attempted to 
drag the dog back into the comer. 

Rascal, quivering with indignant emo- 
tion from the top of his square skull to the 
tipless end of the curled knob, which served 
in lieu of tail, awaited his master's orders. 
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Hugh, rolled out some gruff unintelligible 
sounds which were apparently perfectly 
qomprehensible to his savage familiar, for 
without another growl the animal crawled 
away, and humbly allowed Mora to fasten 
him to an ignominious hook in the remote 
background. After which exciting inter- 
lude the oflBcers forthwith proceeded in 
their investigation. In one of the pockets 
of the prisoner's coat, they discovered a 
number of bullets. The sergeant pro- 
duced the revolver which the murderer 
had flung away, and which had been 
picked up not ten yards from the body. 
Amid a breathless silence he took one of 
these bullets and placed it in the chamber 
of the weapon. The assembled group, 
hardened and experienced as they were^ 
shuddered, for it was immediately palpable 
to all present that the bullet fitted pre- 
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oisely. What further proof could be 
necessary ? Had not the guilty man been 
taken red-handed ? There was no more 
to be said, no more to be done. 

Hugh, taciturn as usual, submitted his 
^wrists to the handcuffs, then turned to bid 
farewell to Kathy's cabin, to Mora, to 
Bascal, and to liberty. 

The police, now that they had netted 
their stag, were in excellent humour, and 
in no especial hurry. They were willing 
to grant their prisoner any reasonable 
time for adieux and sentiment. They 
politely withdrew, and cheerfully prepared 
to kill a little time by instantly lighting 
several well-earned pipes of success and 
peace. 

The ffciU meaning of Hugh's determined 
actions now dawned upon Mora. In the 
overwhelming excitement and the imminent 
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necessity of rescuing her father at all- 
hazards, she had followed Hugh's lead 
blindly. Now the full force of his deliberate 
martyrdom broke upon her mind. Even 
Mora, reared in her wild mountain den, 
knew the penalty exacted for the crime of 
which he was accused. Oh 1 could she 
permit such a sacrifice ? Could she stand 
idly by, and allow the noblest of men to be 
pointed at and derided as a base and 
secret murderer ? Was it right that the 
innocent should thus suffer for the guilty ? 
And yet denounce her own father — deliver 
him bodily to these people thirsting for his^ 

• 

blood ? No, no I It was impossible ! 
Guilty, hopeless criminal he might be, yet 
that tie of blood bound him tighter than 
chains of iron to Mora. She felt there was 
no other way of release. Hugh had woven 
his own bonds too firmly. The real criminal 
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coming forward with full confession, might 
open the door of his jail — nothing less. 
And Mora could not find the strength 
within her to guide Justice aright. 

Hugh seemed to read her thoughts. 
Blinded by tears, she felt one heavy hand- 
cuffed comforting hand upon her shoulder. 
Controlling her agonised sobs, she looked 
up at him as though to implore forgive- 
ness. The gaunt man, in his coarse cordu- 
roy trousers, and Patrick's filthy, blood- 
stained coat, bent gently over the girl. 
He was smiling ; his dark eyes had lost 
all their ferocity ; the wrinkles were 
smoothed from his stern forehead ; words 
flowed freely from his stiffened tongue. 

"Faith, thin, Mora," he said, gladly, 
" 'tis a bad girl ye are to cry, when the 
father's safe. 'Twas the saints that brought 
me here the day. Whisht, thin. Mora, 
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whisht. Isn't it in Kathy's cabin — and 
it's herself maybe — ^the bright angel — as 
can see me now, for wasn't Hugh the man 
to keep his promise ? And would ye dis- 
thress yer angel mother ? Sure Mora I'm 
tired and weary althogether, and won't I 
only be going to see Kathy a bit sooner ? " 
Hugh spoke in such tones of joy and 
conviction, that Mora, as by instinct, ceased 
to sob. She raised her streaming eyes to 
his face. There was a world of pride and 
joy in the dark man's countenance; lie 
held his head erect ; he was gazing round 
the cabin, as though to photograph every 
nook and cranny into his brain. On the 
day of trial and execution he would see 
nothing, may be, but that miserable hut, 
glorified by a lifetime of devotion; he 
would hear only Kathy's praises and 
thanks ringing in his dying ears. 
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Since Mrs. Sullivan's death, Hugh had 
TDeen sorely grieved at his own impotency. 
Her latest words — her solemn command — 
'*' Be a frind to Pat," were ever present to 
him. When he discovered that the man 
ivas going irretrievably to the bad, his in- 
4ibility to arrest him on his fatal career 
weighed like a guilty load. As suddenly 
.as unexpectedly, a crucial test of his love, 
a glorious and marvellous opportunity of 
xedeeming his promise, had been thrust 
upon him. Thank God, he had had 
sufficient intelligence to seize this oppor- 
tunity. After all, what was life to the 
poor lonely hermit? Rascal and Mora 
and little Pat would miss him, perhaps, for 
a bit — they would soon forget, and blessed 
thought, his life would be given for his 
JS^athy. 

"Good-bye, Mora," he said, tenderly. 
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Good-bye, mavourneen." Then, after a^ 
moment's pause, lie stooped and imprinted 
upon her forehead the first kiss he had 
ever given the little girl. " Sure ye must 
grow up to be a mother to your father and 
to Pat/' Thus, unconsciously true to his- 
nationality as to his word, he turned from 
the sorrowing child. 

The sergeant having nearly come to the^ 
end of his pipe, put his head in at the 
door — 

" I can only give you five minutes,'' he- 
said, not unkindly. 

Hugh knelt by the side of the little Pat. 
The boy, innocent of the meaning and in- 
tentions of the policemen, ,had been much 
exercised and interested in his small mind- 
He had gone as far as the bottom of the hill 
to inspect their horses, which the mounted 
men of the party had left below, previous- 
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to making the last ascent on foot. He 
now came running in full of glee. 

"Tak'em off/' lie said, his little face 
falling, as he pointed to Hugh's handcuffs. 
" Tis the horses ye must see, thin." 

Hugh, unwilling to delay, knelt down 
and kissed the child gently. Pat stared,, 
wondering what such unusual demonstra- 
tions might portend. 

« Tum and play," he said, vainly trying 
to unclasp Hugh's iron bracelets. " Tum 
and play in dada's coat." 

" Whisht, Pat, whisht. 'Tis with Rascal 
ye must play," answered Hugh, smiling, 
as he stooped to bid a last farewell to his 
faithful four-footed friend. Gently dis- 
engaging himself from the two children,^ 
and with one last lingering look around 
that shrine — his Kathy's cabin — he passed 
out into the sunlight. 
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Mora sprang after him, but, surrounded 
bj policemen, be was marching bare-headed, 
tramp, tramp, tramp, down the mountain. 
On his dark shaggy head, over her father s 
coat (which was so ridiculously too small 
for Hugh's enormous limbs), the sunbeams, 
revelling in their escape from the storm, 
played lingeringly and lovingly. 






CHAPTER VIII. 



Once more six monotonous swift weeks 
vanished. The day of Hugh's trial had come 
and passed. The result had been a Foregone 
conclusion. The hail of civilised execra- 
tions swept unnoticed over his head. Now 
a condemned felon, patiently awaiting his 
doom, languished in the Richmond Jail at 
Dublin. For it was in the capital the- 
criminal was tried, under a special com- 
mission. It was feared by the Crown that 
a local jury would be too favourable to the 
accused. There was much excitement, 
great public interest. The papers wrote 
leaders on the man, and on his crime^ 
Every honest citizen rejoiced that at length 
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Justice should have a sop. This foul murder 
would be avenged ; the stain rubbed out. 
But the prisoner was, of course, the target 
against whom the arrows of public opinion 
were levelled. Some censured his sang froid. 
Some pointed at him as a monster of iniquity. 
They declared he was beyond the pale of 
pity ; that the world was well rid of such 
a wretch. His savage appearance; his 
dogged silence ; his gruffness to his 
counsel, all were commented upon, and 
freely condemned. Physiognomists de- 
clared that the expression of his coun- 
tenance, and the shape of his head, clearly 
betokened the most depraved propensities. 
One or two misguided voices ventured to 
find that there was, after all, something of 
independent nobility about the prisoner; 
that his rugged face and fine figure spoke 
neither of guilt nor shame. One foolish. 
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-dreaming artist was heard to declare that 
the man would make a splendid model for 
Hernani, Paul Clifford, or Claude Duval. 
But even such doubtful praise was quickly 
^drowned amid the general storm of censure. 

Hugh neither heard nor heeded. The 
^wf ul sentence of death was pronounced 
by the judge ; he heard his doom with a 
«tony insensibility which shocked the 
hardest. The papers next morning made 
great capital out of his indifferent de- 
meanour ; recording how an ironical 
Bmile actually passed over the features of 
this terrible being, as he was led from the 
dock ; and that a sigh of relief was the 
only sign he gave of life and humanity. 

There were some present who could have 
told a different tale. Patrick's companions 
listened breathlessly throughout. Momen- 
tarily they expected to hear Hugh's counsel 
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shift the crime to other shoulders ; and, as- 
the short trial reached a climax, they 
retired wondering and perplexed ; pleased 
also and relieved, for Hugh was so unap- 
proachable and impossible. And now this 
churlisli, gruflF, and unpopular creature- 
was to die, while Patrick, their own friend,, 
preserved his life, and might again be made 
a useful tool. It was better luck than 
they could have expected. They left the 
Court to return to Ballinaveen with the 
news of the capital sentence. 

Mora, who, in the last awful weeks, 
had learnt many terrible lessons, now added 
a familiarity she could never forget to her 
dying hour, with that long, dreary, barren,, 
fatal road to Ballinaveen. In the lengthen- 
ing days of April, amid the tender life and 
hope of a fine spring, she daily trudged 
those same weary miles ; her feet passed 
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oyer the mountains like those of a creature 
in a perpetual nightmare. She was only- 
alive to two overwhelming sensations — ^an 
unutterable craving for news of Hugh, a 
deadly and increasing horror of her father. 

-And yet Patrick had never before shown 

« 

himself so paternal, so worthy of her affec- 
tion ; he dared not find amusement in the 
ordinary channels ; nor, to do him justice, 
had he any such inclination. As a distrac- 
tion to his mind, a salve to his conscience, 
a relief from ennui, he deliberately fell back 
upon hard work. For the first time in his 
life, he positively supported himself and 
the two children by honest labour. The 
sensation was new and gratifying to his 
self-love. 

But the terrible crime which lay upon 
his soul, and his cowardly acceptance of 
Hugh's life, if lightly weighed by the 
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father, was an ever-present torture to the 
daughter. She would creep away from 
him at night, and toss and turn in the 
remotest corner of the cabin, rather than 
be contaminated by his vicinity. Oh ! the 
horror of those long, sleepless nights ! 
And her father could sleep calmly enough I 
That was so inexplicable to the girl. Was 
he stupified with drink ? Had he- no pity 
for the innocent prisoner? Had he no 
conscience ? No fear of the powers 
above ? She tried not to shrink from his 
touch or his voice, but the recollection of 
that blood-stained coat was too new, too 
strong. Her only resource was in those 
daily pilgrimages to Ballinaveen. 

Patrick knew she avoided him, and 
bitterly, though silently, resented it. At 
length the day came when the tidings she 
had awaited so long were borne to the 
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town. Hugh was sentenced to death. The 
girl had been wandering about all the 
morning, trying to pick up any scrap of 
news. No one seemed to care to tell her. 
Her enquiries were generally answered 
roughly, if she ventured to accost the 
passers-by. Yet the prisoner's name and 
the trial was on every tongue ; it had a 
terribly real interest for all classes of the 
•community. Towards evening, tired and 
despairing, Mora seated herself upon a 
doorstep. The intelligence she had been 
seeking so vainly was at length conveyed 
to her by accident. 

Two chubby-cheeked j^oung women came 
walking down the street together. Mora 
knew by instinct they were discussing the 
murder, long before they came within ear- 
shot. One of these young women bore a 
fat baby upon her arm; she paused a 
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moment to transfer the said weighty baby 
to her companion. Mora, with every pulse 
quickened, listened greedily. 

" It*8 a good thing," said the girl> 
heartily, " I'm glad he's sentenced to 
death. 'Tis too wicked to shuit a good 
gintleman like Mr. Hammond. I knew 
him well. Many's the time he'd be passin*^ 
our place, and always a friendly word for 
a poor soul.*' 

" And is the day for the hanging fixed ? ^^ 
asked her companion, with interest. " Fd 
go and see the man hung meself , for I knew 
Mr. Hammond too." 

" The day's not fixed, but Bridget heard 
of a boy, who heard it of a man's brother 
who was tould by a Httle boy whose father 
was in Coort, 'twould be the first Monday 
afther three Sundays from this. And a 
good riddance. Ah I Mushal Johanna, 
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what's amiss with this little girl ? " for, 
at the last words of the speaker, Mora felt 
the door-stone slipping from beneath her 
— the two stout young women turned into 
two gigantic clouds, and for a Httle space 
she was granted the blessed relief of un- 
consciousness. 

The two young women carried her into 
the grocer's shop, and there, slowly and 
sadly, she recovered her senses. Then the 
shortest of the two, who had small, round, 
berry-like eyes, and a freckled, good- 
humoured face, recommended her com- 
panion not to approach or touch the little 
girl, lest this mysterious seizure might 
prove " ketching," and the valuable baby 
— who had likewise small, berry-like eyes, 
and a freckled face — might haply take the 
disease. Her new friends were much re- 
lieved at seeing her revive. They stood 
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on the door-step, and jabbered vociferous 
questions and directions. Mora had been 
accommodated with a chair by the counter,, 
and now pronounced herself convalescent. 
In spite of her pale face, which gave its 
own contradiction to this statement, the 
two chubby-cheeked young women were 
only too glad to take her at her word.. 
The freckled mother, plunging her hand 
into a capacious pocket, produced a penny, 
which she threw, together with a good- 
humoured nod, at the sick child. Then, 
with a few final words of encouragement 
and good cheer, they pursued the even 
tenor of their way. 

Mora reached her miserable home that 
night more dead than alive. But it was 
the last of her rambling journeys to Ballin- 
aveen ; for she had heard the awful tidings — 
the dirty little market town had no further 
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interest or object. Energy and hope lay 
bleeding; and she wandered hither and 
thithei', like a perturbed spirit. Feverishly 
restless, she preferred the familiar barren- 
ness of her own free mountain. 

At length one morning, she was utterly 
taken aback by the receipt of a letter. It 
was the first written communication of her 
life. A ragged little urchin had been des- 
patched in search of Mora Sullivan, after 
the document had lain neglected in the 
village post-ofl&ce for four-and-twenty 
hours. Helplessly she gazed at the un- 
familiar object, divining it was from the 
prisoner, but unable to make head or tail 
of the irregular hieroglyphics. Mora was 
a creature of action. The swiftest grass 
recognised the impossibility of growing 
under her bare soles. In half-an-hour her 
friend, Mrs. Donoghue, who was a fine 
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**scholard," was breathlessly unfolding the 
heart of the mystery. 

It proved to be a letter from the Chaplain 
of the Eichmond Jail, written on Hugh's 
behalf, begging Mora, without further 
delay, to come and pay the prisoner a fare- 
well visit. Enclosed was a P.0.0. for 
necessary expenses. Mrs. Donoghue looked 
at Mora astonished and suspicious. She 
was an inoffensive, harmless, hard-work- 
ing creature, one of the grateful recipients 
of the late Mr. Hammond's bounty. She 
had mourned his loss, and felt a satisfied 
conviction that Black Hugh had fairly 
« earned his haaging."' 

But Mora, tarrying for neither praise 
nor blame, was gone like an arrow from a 
bow. Pat became quite a secondary con- 
sideration ; he must shift for himself. 
Goute que coute^ she must fulfil Hugh's 
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flummons. Mechanically she re-entered 
her home, placed buttermilk, bread and 
potatoes within the little boy's reach, and 
departed without further preparation. 

She presented her P.0.0. at the Ballina- 
veen Post-office, chafing impatiently at 
many inquisitive queries; at much un- 
necessary delay. At length the slow, star- 
ing woman counted out the greasy notes 
^nd shining shillings, and Mora was 
equipped for her journey. What a power 
of money she carried ! She had never seen 
such riches. A novel terror of banditti 
haunted her steps, as she wandered about 
until it was time to take her seat on the 
public car, which in the course of travel, 
she had reason to believe would convey her 
to the railway station at Castletower. 

Castletower had hitherto been to Mora a 
<5ity of historic record— a brilliant article 
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of faith, a far-famed bourne from wliicb 
travellers had certainly returned, but re- 
turned with all the halo and romance of 
pioneers and explorers. Of Dublin she 
had no fixed notion. A vague creed sup- 
ported her that, once reach Castletower, 
any subsequent spot on the globe was 
easily attainable : as going to India is, to 
many minds, just comprehensively "India;'* 
as emigrants for the Far West flatter them- 
selves that, once New York is gained, the 
goal is near; little dreaming that their 
journey is probably only beginning. 

A burning sun poured down upon the 
passengers, as the great lumbering car 
jogged along the hilly mountain roads. An 
unnatural heat, overture to summer, threw 
the four horses into a fine lather of sweat* 
The car-driver required numberless mop- 
pings and refreshings, to alleviate his toils. 
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Hour after hour passed — ^Mora still sat 
on, cramped and lonely ; then, after what 
appeared an interminable interval, the day 
began to wane, the afternoon shadows were 
momentarily lengthening. Some strag. 
gling houses, the sudden impulse of ex- 
citement in the Jehu's animated contor* 
tions, and the numerous cracks of his long 
whip, warned Mora that the far-famed city 
of Castle tower was near at hand. Gratefully 
did she recognise these symptoms of a 
magnificent civilisation ; for she was stiff 
with sitting so long in one position, and 
sick with fatigue and hunger. She had 
been heavily crushed all day, between a 
thin man and a fat woman. These two 
had both got out at every stage. When 
the thin man sat down, he invariably ran 
his elbows or his knees into Mora ; and no 
sooner did she edge herself away from 
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these sharp blades, than the fat woman 
from the opposite direction, would crush 
her hopelessly back upon his elbows. The 
fat woman, in the cooler moments of an 
intermittent perspiration, had enquired of 
Mora her destination. 

"Dublin," responded Mora, timidly, in 
monosyllabic confidence. 

"And are ye going this night, and 
alone?" asked the woman, curiously. 
"Maybe your friends uU meet you in 
Castletower?" 

" 'Tis friends I have inDublin," answered 
Mora, colouring through the well-spread 
coating of dirt upon her face. 

" Well, 'tis jist meself is goin' to Dublin 
this night," observed the woman, still 
curious. 

" Thin, maybe, mam, you'll low me to go 
wid yer," stammered Mora eagerly, for 
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how to proceed further on her pilgrimage 
she knew not. The station and the train 
were mere abstract ideas, and she feared 
practical experiment might prove them im- 
palpable. Then with a sudden inspiration 
of worldly wisdom, she rapidly untwisted 
from some remote rag her notes and gleam- 
ing coins. She had already discovered 
that money was a talisman, an open sesame 
to most doors of difficulty. 

" 'Tis meself . can pay me way," she 
said, proudly, " and if you, maip, uU — ^^ 
Mora paused. She wished to ofEer the 
woman a bribe, but could not find appro- 
priate terms. The transaction seemed to 
her delicate. Perhaps this grand person, 
in a black gown might take offence ; her 
bonnet, which was trimmed with green 
ribbons many inches wide, and covered 
with imitation roses, falling in lovely 
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clusters to the nape of her neck, inspired 
Mora with awe and admiration. 

But her new travelling acquaintance cut 

* 

the knot of her dilemma with startling 
promptitude. Mora had paid the money 
for her place on the car at Ballinaveen, 
and fifty-five shillings, the change out 
of three pounds, was now spread tempt- 
ingly in the palm of her hand. 

The woman's eyes sparkled cunningly. 
** Eh ! " she said, with a meaning glance 
at the thin man, " See what the girl's got. 
One pound, two pound, two pound fifteen." 
And, as she counted she transferred the 
money to her own hand. 

" Why, faith alive, child, you don't think 

a paltry sum like this is going to take ye 

right away to the great town o' Dublin. 

Why, 'tis atirrible long journey to Dublin 
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Pifty-five shillings wont take ye above 
half the distance. Will it, Mike ? " 

Mora remembered afterwards that Mike 
hesitated, but the woman frowning, and 
with a little tyrannous stamp of her foot, 
repeated — • 

" Will it, Mike ? " 

Thus pressed, Mike hastened to declare, 
^^ No, no, half-way, half-way." 

" The guard will have to drop you jist 
half-way," continued the woman, relent- 
lessly, " in the great wide wild fields, and 
there the polus has orders to take up all 
treshpassers." 

Mora's face clouded dismally ; she felt 
as if a cold hand had seized her heart. 
Not enough to take her to Dublin ! Her 
faith in Hugh was so absolute and perfect 
that it had not occurred to her to make 
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enquiries at Ballinayeen as to the expense 
of the journey — ^he had sent her what 
was necessaiy, of course. The prospect 
of being left penniless between Castletower 
and Dublin, in a terra incognita ^ was so 
terrible to this little stay-at-home Mora, 
that for all answer she burst into a flood 
of sobs and tears. 

That the statement was false never once 
crossed her mind. She would have dis- 
believed shrewdly enough any individual 
of her own class ; but that green bonnet^ 
and those large straggling pink roses were 
so very imposing, that she never for one 
moment doubted the possible veracity of 
their owner. 

" Hush, child, hush, don't cry," said the 
woman, soothingly, and glancing ner- 
vously round, for fear Mora's sobs should 
attract further attention. " There then,. 
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rm fond of little girls, 'cause I had one 
once died of a fever. She had blue eyes 
like you, me darlin'. I don't know but 
what I can take you on with me to Dublin 
for her sake, lovey. Stay," she said coolly, 
stopping the torrent of Mora's thanks, 
"there's no call to make a huUaballoo. 
Haven't I tould yes I had a little girl once 
like you ; isn't that enough ? And me and 
Mike here is comfortable to do, and we'd 
sooner spend a little money over yes than 
ye should get lost that way." And so 
saying she calmly pocketed the fifty-five 
shillings. 

The fat woman was as good or as bad as 
her word. At the station she took half of 
a third-class ticket for Mora, value about 
seven-and-sixpence, and the girl, dazed and 
grateful, crept into a strange carriage after 
Iter benefactress. The bustle and the 
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whistling, and tlie slamming of doors, 
confused and frightened the child, but 
when their train fairly started she had no 
power left in her to do more than clutch 
at everything vaguely. Was she going up 
through the ceiling ? Was she going down 
through the floor ? Why were the fields 
dancing and capering ? 

"Don't be frightened, it's all right," 
said Mike, in a consoling treble. " Don't 
look outside, and it won't seem so quare. 
There's no accidents on this line, least- 
ways its true last week they runned into a 
coal truck, and smashed up some of the 
passengers ; but that uU make 'em all the 
more careful now. Ate a pork pie do, it's 
an ixcellent thing for distraction of the 
mind ; things nil come more natural after 
that." 

And Mora, who was getting accustomed 
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to the movement, and who was, in truths 
desperately hungry, let go of Mike's 
shoulder to accept his penny pork pie with 
tears of gratitude. 

On arriving at the terminus at Dublin, 
she stepped timidly on to the platform, 
following closely upon her two friends. 
The flashing lamps, the cries of the porters, 
the life and turmoil of a busy station, 
rstartled and dazzled her utterly. She had 
scarcely any consciousness of surprise or 
sense of fatigue, but looked helplessly 
round for some familiar object, by which 
as it were to enchain her every-day mind. 
Then, as a shipwrecked mariner clings des- 
perately to any floating spar, in her, solitude 
and terror she turned to Mike and the fat 
woman. Alas! where were her pseudo 
friends P In the one instant that she had 
taken her eyes off the pair, they had 
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vanished into space. Mora stood alone.. 
Tes, alone, penniless, helpless, in a strange 
town, at eleven o'clock at night. 

In one mental flash, her natural quick 
wits seized the fact — too late, alas ! — ^that 
she had been tricked and cheated. The 
fat woman was a wicked thief, and not the 
good Samaritan she had imagined in her 
innocence. Mora was furious, but her 
anger was the more painful for its impo- 
tence. And what could she do ? She 
had lost even the spirit to be afraid. A 
dull, hopeless langour assailed her senses, 
as she stood on the now deserted platform, 

A porter on duty, who was examining 
each carriage, and shutting up each com- 
partment for the night, came up and asked 
her where she was going and why she 
stayed there ? He examined her critically, 
and with much surprise; for, indeed, as 
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she stood purposeless, hopeless, penniless, 
she cut a strange figure. The business- 
like, sturdy porter, opened his mouth to 
tell the little beggar roughly to go about 
Tier business, but he was puzzled at this 
quiet child. Why did she gaze at him so 
tearlessly and speechlessly with those great 
eyes? This was no professional dodge, 
surely ; and she had apparently no destina- 
tion, no power, and no purpose. 

The man's questions and interest revived 
her courage ; his wide, snub nose, curly 
hair, and good-humoured eyes inspired 
her with confidence. After all she had 
reached Dublin, and Dublin was her desti- 
nation. She had still the Chaplain's letter 
ivhich would ensure her admittance into 
Hugh's prison. 

" And plase, sir, will ye show me the 
way to the jail," she said ; " if ye'U show 
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me the road, sir, that way, 'tis Mora Sulli- 
van as won't forgit in her prayers." 

The young porter grinned, and grinning- 
showed a sound, honest row of white 
teeth. 

"Famales don't ginerally wish to get 
there in such a hurry," he said, " yes ull git 
there quick enough without wishing one o^ 
these days, 'cause you're a vagrant, so 
ye are. Yer father is beyant in the jail, 
I'll be bound ?" he added shrewdly. 

Mora stammered, " Y'is — no, 'tis jist a 
good man I'm come way from Ballinaveen 
to see. But the bad one* thieved off of me, 
and now me money's gone." 

The young porter apparently compre- 
hended this incoherent tale. He waa 
amused at her misadventures, and laughed 
heartily at her naive manner of imparting 
'such terrible woes. 
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" *Tis too late to git into the jail to- 
night, ye must wait till momin," he said. 

Mora sighed. Fresh obstacles seemed 
to crowd upon her at every step. Well, if 
she could only find the jail, she would 
patiently await the dawn under its walls. 

But the young porter had the milk of 
human kindness flowing in his veins. 
" I dursn't take ye home to sleep , 'cause 
my old mother udgo crazy, fear you should 
be a imposture. Shouldn't I catch it? 
May be she wouldn't give me * what for ? ' 
Oh ! no ! not at all. But come along, I'll 
stand ye a bed this night, 'cause ye' re such 
a poor, lost, silly thing." 

Mora looked at him doubtfully ; her con- 
fidence had been so rudely shaken, so 
cruelly abused ; it had left her suspicious 
of all mankind. But, reflecting on her 
impecuniosity, she made up her mind that 
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his motive must be disinterested, and fol- 
lowed him without further hesitation. 

They did not walk far. The porter 
stopped at one of the many lodging-houses 
common in Dublin ; he paid twopence to 
the slattern who answered the door, for the 
luxury of shelter. 

" In the mornin* I'll come for ye, and 
show ye the way to the jail, ye poor, friend- 
less little divil. Good night. The saints 
guard ye" And with another cheerful 
exhibition of his white teeth, he was gone. 

Mora was accommodated with a pail» 
lasse. The floor of the apartment was 
thickly covered with other paillasses, and 
each was occupied by a snoring lodger. 
But the girl, tired to death by her journey, 
by excitement, and by various emotions, 
was only gratefully conscious of a roof 
over her head, and repose for her forlorn 
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T3ody. She could not even feel forsaken, 
;S0 greatly did the protecting cegis of those 
white teeth encourage and uphold her 
fainting spirit. 

When Mora woke next morning, she 
found herself surrounded by a crowd of 
-chattering, ragged, haggard, laughing, un- 
washed people. She listened silently to 
their disjointed conversation for some 
moments, and then rising, and, in one 
'Comprehensive shake, completing her 
toilette, betook herself to the street. 

It was a lovely spring morning. Sha 
"had an abiding faith in her young porter, 
rand seated herself upon the doorstep to 
await his advent. Punctually at eight 
o'clock he came swinging and whistling 
down the street. In after ' years her 
memory never rested upon his friendly 
£gure without that inevitable accompani*^ 
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ment. For, to Mora's young porter^, 
whistling was a function of nature — a fact 

« 

rather than a habit. It seemed probable- 
that thus he had been bom. Without 
hesitation he recognised his ragged waif,, 
though he had only seen her the night 
before by the imperfect light of the- 
station lamps, 

" Come along, ye lost thing," he said,, 
cheerily grinning, ** ye must stir yer little 
shanks, for *tis at work I must be by 
nine. Oh ! glory ! ** he added, examining 
her more closely, "ye look clean starved;** 
and, without more ado, he beckoned her 
into a small shop ; here he purchased a roll 
of bread and a drink of milk, which Mora 
literally devoured. A hasty meal of butter- 
milk and potatoes the morning before, in 
the evening one pork pie (whose interior 
economy seemed vastly small in proportiouL 
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to the imposing edifice of pastry that met 
the eye), had been her only sustenance for 
four-and-twenty hours. Nature was mak- 
ing herself unpleasantly clamorous ; her 
stem demands appeased, they wended 
their way quickly to another part of the^ 
town. 

Strengthened by food, comforted — she- 
knew not why — ^Mora trotted confidently by 
the side of her chivalrous young protector. 
Those lusty notes, those common shrill 
melodies with which her companion be- 
guiled the way, were not particularly 
congenial to her sad mission, had she 
analysed their meaning, or lack of mean- 
ing. But ignorant Mora knew nothing 
of unsuitability ; her melancholy, shrink- 
ing thoughts, were insensibly braced by 
the inspiriting strains of " The Shan Van 
Voght," and a motley jumble of " Are you. 
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there, Moriarty?" and "We'll go to 
Enniskillen " breathed hope and strength 
into her foolish soul. 

After half-an-hour's brisk walking, the 
girl suddenly spied a huge, dismal pile of 
buildings, surrounded by a high brick wall , 
in which was one immense gateway. 

" And we'll roast an Orange Villin, 
says the Shan Van Voght," whistled her 
•companion, cheerily. "We'll roast an 
Orange Villin — ^" "Now then! ye little 
lost thing, here ye are," and the young 
porter stopped suddenly before the im- 
mense gateway. 

Mora gazed at him helplessly. He had 
already begun, "And we'll roast," but 
broke ofE with a merry laugh at her doleful 
countenance. Then he rang a lively peal 
'Upon an awful, unapproachable bell. This 
(promptly produced the gaunt face of a 
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warder, holding in his hand a suggestive 
bunch of keys. 

" Good-bye, little losty," said her merry 
friend, after having briefly explained the 
girl's business to the official. " Qood-bye, 
and don't open them blue peepers so wide* 
'Tisn t for the good of yer sowl," and, with 
a last jolly laugh, and display of ivory, 
he whistled himself out of sight. 

There was a great deal of solemn fussing 
and bother before Mora was fairly admitted 
within the jail — her purpose investigated 
and her credentials understood. First the 
warder took ten minutes to read the Chap- 
lain's letter. When he had fully grasped 
the ng^me of Hugh McGrath, he eyed Mora 
severely over his spectacles, shaking his 
head doubtfully, and frowning as though 
she had been an accomplice of the prisoner, 
or, at least, an accessory after the fact. 
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IVith many dubious glances she was at 
length handed solemnly over to another 
official. Many complicated lockings and 
imlockings followed, and she was then 
surlily ordered to enter a gloomy square 
room, with a stone floor and bare wooden 
benches. Here, chilled and vaguely miser- 
«tble, she was left for some time to recall 
with regret those cheerful, supporting notes 
which she knew were being lavished upon 
the sweet spring sunshine outside those 
hopeless portals. For sunshine certainly 
did exist ; she had left a brilliant flood on 
the threshold, but in this threatening 
chamber it was hard to believe in its 
•existence. 

After hal£-an-hour of nervous silence 
and oppressive gloom, two or three officials 
in uniform entered. They stared stonily 
at the child. Mora tried to utter some 
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polite phrases to break the monotony of 
their glares, but, at the first syllable the 
words seemed to freeze upon her lips. It 
ivas a positive relief when suddenly, one 
•of the men stepped forward as though to 
•offer her some advice ; but, apparently 
changing his intention, he only ejaculated 
^* Umph ! " in a snappy monosyllable. After 
which the whole party continued staring 
harder than ever. Mora could not feel 
-especially encouraged. Then there followed 
a good deal of whispering ; of goings in and 
out, accompanied with longer scrutinies of 
her ragged, woe-begone person. Suddenly 
the men fell back with a respectful move- 
ment. A priest entered noiselessly and 
rapidly. 

Mora, thankful beyond measure to have 
.«ome escape from the hard faces with 
which she was surrounded, rose to her feet 
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quickly, and bobbed several respectful 
curtsies to the minister of her religion^ 
The new-comer was of a tall, dignified! 
figure, a severe ascetic countenance, a fine- 
brow; altogether as great a contrast as- 
possible to Mora's jolly Father John. 

" Are you called Mora Sullivan ? '* he- 
enquired, after a pause. 

" I am that^^ answered Mora, with de- 
cision. " 'Tis Hugh McGrath I'm afther 
wanting, your riverence." 

** He has frequently asked for you,'*^ 
replied the priest. " Your arrival will be- 
a great joy. But he is very obdurate, and 
I am hopeful that your visit may touch his 
hard heart, and leave him in a better frame- 
of mind. You must not forget, my child, 
that your friend is near his death. I can- 
not have his mind unsettled by false hopes^ 
for that would indeed be cruel kindness.'* 
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Mora shuddered. She had not yet 
realised the certainty of Hugh's doom. 
Life had not been strewn with roses for 
this child, but a violent separation of soul 
from body, a cold-blooded death in life was 
to her mind so utterly unnatural, that it 
was a fate too awful for imagination to 
grasp. That Hugh should sufEer this worst 
of punishments — Hugh, the good, the true, 
the strong — that he should sufEer, and, as 
she knew too well, for another's crime — and 
that other her own father. Ah I me, that, 
he should die and make no sign. She put. 
up her two hands to shut out the voices of ' 
angry, mocking spirits which were surging 
in her ears. 

" Come, little maiden, we will go to the 
prisoner. He is prepared for your visit," 
said the priest, in his calm, silvery tones. 
And beckoned to her in his black robes; 

Q 
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like a messenger of woe from another 
world. 

Mora rose mechanically, and followed 
where he led, pursuing that figure of fate, 
as it flitted onwards through those straight, 
white corridors; by doors bolted and 
barred ; past miserable yellow-clad inmates, 
who gazed wonderingly at Mora's unkempt 
figure. On and on they hurried breath- 
lessly. At length the saddest quarter of 
all that sad . building was reached — ^the 
condemned cells — the key was in the lock 
— a little pause — some slight mechanical 
obstruction — then suddenly and silently 
Mora stood trembling in Hugh's presence. 

For a moment a mist was before her 
•eyes ; she was blinded and confused ; then 
recollection, grief, remorse, love, hope, 
•despair, rushed into her mind in one over- 
whelming flood. Forgetful of the father's 
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presence, oblivious of place and time, con- 
scious only of one poor condemned criminal, 
one noble martyr, she rushed frantically 
past the priest, and, with a torrent of in- 
coherent words and sobs and cries, clasped 
the tall, dark figure passionately in her 
<5hildish arms. 



^^>^^ j^^-. 




CHAPTER IX. 



After the first paroxysm of grief and 
emotion, Hugh humbly entreated that he 
might be left alone with the child. 

This request could not be absolutely 
granted, for a condemned prisoner may 
never be alone. The victim's shred of life 
is delivered over to the law, and the law's 
stern guardians watch inexorably each fleet- 
ing moment. But the Chaplain, anxious 
that some soft spot might be touched in 
the guilty man's soul, honestly praying 
that Mora's affection and influence might 
lead him to a confession of his crime, 
acceded to his wish, so far as to suggest to 
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the warders to leave the cell, keeping watcli 
upon the prisoner through tlie half open 
door, so that speaking in low tones, their 
conversation would not penetrate the callous 
ears of his gaolers. 

Mora could not control her sobs. Hugh's 
efEorts to calm her were useless. The 
precious time was slipping away. In what 
way could this man console ? How could he 
comfort ? He felt as helpless and power- 
less as the bear in the Zoological Gardens 
might have done under the same circum- 
stances. 

" Mora," he said at length, as her sobs 
moderated in violence, " 'tis a good girl 
ye are to come and see your poor Hugh. 
Why do ye cry? Look up, and see if 
^tisn t meself that's quite cheerful." 

And Mora did look up, and was, to a 
•certain extent, comforted by the first glance 
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at his countenance. For in his face there 
reigned a steadfast joy; his eyes shone 
bright and clear, his brovy^ was smooth, his 
head erect, the dark lines in his face had 
disappeared, the habitual lowering scowl 
had vanished. Mora had never seen him 
thus. She wondered dimly at the change, 
for he was altogether altered since that 
fateful day of his arrest. What secret joy 
had changed him ? What magic wand of 
hope had touched him into peace? The 
girl marvelled, for she had never heard of 
that spirit which upheld the martyrs of old,, 
and sent them to the stake and the wheel 
with a smile on their lip and a light in their 
eye. But though she understood nothing, 
something of his own quiet calm fell like 
a mantle on the child, soothing and hush- 
ing her emotion. Wonderingly she hung 
upon his words. 
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" Mora,'* he said at length, firmly, ** ye 
must hear me spake. 'Tis in a week to- 
day I go. No, no, ye musn't cry, for 'tis 
but a short bit of a way, and I'll find yer 
mother waitin' wid the little Kathleen at 
the gates ; but hark ye " — and here he 
lowered his voice to a small whisper — 
" hark ye, yer father Pathriok must lave 
this counthry. He*ll niver be safe, for the 
boys may quar'll and peach. See here. 
Mora, take this packet, open it the day 
of the — well, the day afther the day* 
It will help ye to send yer father to 
Americy. But Mora, listen, yer not to 
go, nor yet the boy. 'Tis Hugh as says it. 
Ye mind me. For 'tis Pathrick as uU drag 
you all down, be the counthry new or old. 
Ye must go to school, and Pat, and grow 
up scholards, but niver let yer father sthay 
wid yes. Don't ye forgit them words, and 
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when I'm gone you'll think of Hugh some- 
times maybe, for though 'twas a big ugly 
man he was he's loved ye, and Pat, and — 
and — he loved yer ane — angel mother,'* 
and Hugh paused to wipe away a moisture 
that had gathered in his eyes. 

The child took the bulky packet which 
Hugh presented to her with a vague 
wonder. Her mind refused to dwell upon 
any after time ; it was absorbed in con- 
templation of present hopeless facts. She 
listened, and she sobbed and gesticulated, 
and bemoaned herself a dozen times in 
turn, and remained long with Hugh that 
day. 

Those in power were glad to indulge the 
prisoner in any innocent desire; but at 
length the sad interview came to an 
end. She left him standing, big and 
broad and erect, in his white cell. 
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The Chaplain, at Hugh's expense and 
request, engaged a lodging for Mora close 
to the jail. It seemed to be his one earn- . 
-est wish that she should stay near him 
to the last. 

The holy Father wondered greatly what 
tie could bind this obdurate criminal so 
,hard and fast to this little insignificant 
weeping girl ; but he lived in hopes that, 
before the end, she might soften the male- 
factor's heart, and prepare the way for 
^confession and repentance. 

So Mora stayed, and daily passed much 

time in the prison ; while Hugh, in his 

•dim cell, only bowed his head upon 

I * 

his hands, and murmured softly to him- 
;self — 

" Sure she's got Kathy's eyes, the little 
•one. 

Slowly and surely the prisoner's num- 
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bered days passed heavily away. Time,, 
with his merciless scythe, mowed them 
down one by one, hour by hour. Hugh's 
mind, leaping beyond the savage shock 
his corporeal frame must endure, dwelt 
lovingly and eagerly upon the welcome 
and the joys of a future happiness. In 
his simple faith he never doubted that, once 
the skein of life unravelled, the knot of 
man untied, his spirit would find rest for 
evermore, and his soul be gladdened and 
rejoiced by Kathy's grateful commenda* 
tions. To his excited fancy, the echoes of 
her grateful praises seemed already wafted 
to his cell, mingled with the ethereal music 
of the empyrean. 

No exhortations, no prayers, no threats 
could move him from this mood. Through 
all the good Father's simple lectures he 
preserved a glum silence. He joined in 
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prayer earnestly, but when the priest in 
despair informed him sternly that he could 
not administer the last solemn rites of his^ 
Church, or grant him absolution,^ if he de- 
terminedly continued in his unconfessed 
impenitence, he only answered with a 
serene smile — 

" 'Tis the good Grod is maroiful ; He will 
forgive all me sins." 

Then the holy man, fearful lest this 
priceless soul should be overtaken in its 
blind wickedness, waxed wrath. In vivid 
language he drew a picture of those un- 
dying pains prepared for the guilty and 
unrepentant. He urged, he threatened, he 
persuaded — all in vain. His entreaties 
bore no apparent fruit, but hit a mark so 
hisrh above the sinner's head that the- 
arrows of his eloquence recoiled blunted at 
his own feet. 
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And so the evening preceding the 
execution arrived. 

Mora, in one last despairing interview, 
had bidden an eternal farewell to her only 
friend. The emotion and grief of a life- 
time seemed crushed into that short ten 
minutes. But Hugh's spirit was at peace. 
As soon as the door had closed upon the 
ohild he asked to be allowed to rest, and 
after some brief and simple prayers, was 
discovered sleeping serenely, with a smile 
upon his lips. 

In the early dawn they roused him, 
marvelling all at his unprecedented immo- 
bility. The priest again and again urged 
his confession, but the prisoner, though he 
prayed long and earnestly, made no sign. 
His ghostly adviser was fain to admit him- 
self baffled. The criminal was not surly 
or savage, and, save in this one respect. 
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listened to the good Father's counsel with 
devout attention. 

Was it possible the man was innocent ? 
The thought flashed through the priest's 
brain, but the next moment was relin- 
quished as a wild absurdity. His guilt 
had been proved beyond a shadow of doubt 
— he had been arrested red-handed, reek- 
ing with the blood of his victim, and with 
the missiles of death still on his person. 
Nor, indeed, from first to last, had he 
attempted to deny the crime. 

But notwithstanding these facts, the 
man's manner was at variance with all the 
priest's previous experience of notorious 
murderers. He had seen men go to the 
scaffold, with an oath or a ribald jest upon 
their lips. He had watched the last hour& 
of infidels and sceptics. He had vainly 
endeavoured to find the smallest softenins: 
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in hearts harder than adamant. He had 
heard his prayers mocked at, his advice 
<5ursed, himself scorned. But Hugh was 
gentle, respectful, and anxious to avail 
himself to the uttermost of his pastor's 
ministrations. Only, of his greatest sin, 
•of the crime for which he forfeited his 
life, he would speak no word. 

The last awful preparations were com- 
pleted ; the sun was shining brilliantly on 
a miserable world, illuminating the dark 
comers of the earth. Even the pollution and 
the disease and the rags of the great town 
forgot their misery, and remembered only to 
smile in the face of Nature's brightness. It 
was eight o'clock in the morning. A group 
of about fifty people were gathered in a 
street outside the jail watching for a 
black flag, which would mutely convey the 
awful intelligence they had assembled to 
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learn. The funeral bell was tolling 
solemnly, and each boom sent a tremor 
through the hearts of the watchers. One 

little girl in the midst of this small crowd 
lay crouched, unnoticed, against the wall. 
Her large, blue eyes were fixed in a dread- 
ful stare upon the flag staff. 

In a few moments a buzz of excite- 
ment passing over the people proclaimed 

that the black flag was waving porten- 
tously above the dark building. The 

child shudderingly buried her face in her 

hands. 

" Well, they've done for him, poor boy," 
.said a labouring man as he stood calmly 

smoking his pipe, **but I'll be bail he 

won't feel the hunger in his heart any more, 
And there aint no rint to pay, nor empty 

stomachs where he's gone, Bless the Lord • '* 
and the speaker, who, in spite of all his 
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sangfroid^ looked rather pale, shuffled away 
muttering and smoking. 

" Why, Murphy, ye talks for all the world 
as though ye'd soon as not walk in dead 
men's shoes,'* called out a tatterdemalion 
female; "niver fear. Murphy," she added^ 
with a coarse laugh, " yer'U live to dance on 
nothing yet." 

And so the execution was over ; the deed 
of retribution was accomplished. The- 
innocent had suffered for the guilty. Hugh 
McGrath was at rest. 




CHAPTER X. 



Miss Evelyn Singleton had had ample 
cause to change her opinion respecting 
the climate of Ireland. As if purposely to 
falsify first impressions, an unusually dry, 
fine spring heralded an unusually dry, 
fiae summer. When Nature soiiles upon 
the Emerald Isle she employs no half 
measures. As if to compensate for an 
ocean of tears, wept over a saturated 
country, the heaveas now glowed and 
beamed with such an uafailing stock of 
joyous sunshine, that Miss Singleton, bask- 
ing her delicate head in her father's irre- 
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proactable, Italian garden, began pre- 
maturely to declare that, after all, this 
remote and savage island, in its lavish 
wealth of beauty, well nigh rivalled their 
beloved Mediterranean bound villa. 

But what is sunshine, what are birds, 
what are flowers, what is life without 
liberty ? Evelyn sighed for a world where 
dictionaries and grammars are not. Why 
should she torture her mind by the crabbed 
characters of the German language ? Her 
Parisienne nurse had taught her to lisp in 
baby numbers, " A has les FrusseSy^ and 
her riper childhood cordially echoed the 
sentiment. What good had lessons in 
general, and German in particular, ever 
done for her or any other unhappy victim 
of education P 

This was a question she often revolved 
in her small mind, never arriving at any 
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more satisfactory solution, than that Grer- 
man was just the hatefullest stuff that 
ever vva^s invented. Moreover, Marie de- 
clared it had spoilt her French accent. 
Only on the last Sunday afternoon, read- 
ing aloud from her Bible the description of 
the Tower of Babel, she had secretly felt, 
that she owed that confusing edifice a per- 
sonal grudge. 

The golden head was bent now over 
.some really terrible exercises. These 
grammatical terminations were simply 
cruel. " Der, die, das," was bearable in its 
naked simplicity ; but ringing innumerable 
changes for ever upon that wretched 
article seemed an ingenious puzzle devised 
only for the special torture of little girls. 
Thus Evelyn, with a flushed face, and with 
.an immense show of studious application, 
was poring over her ponderous dictionary.- 
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Fraulein Stein, with a very stiff back,, 
sat inexorable on the other side of the^ 
table. She looked at Evelyn with a 
learned tolerance over her spectacles. The 
child felt as though two burning glasses- 
had been levelled at her already hot face. 

« Die Gabel, Der Gabel, Der Gabel, Die 
Gabel,'* she repeated dolefully. " Oh L 
dear, oh 1 dear, it's dreadful rubbish when 
it rains, but when the sun's shining it's 
just maddening. * Die Gabeln, Der Gabeln,. 
Der Gabeln, Die Gabeln,'" she continued, 
with a meritorious effort to keep the 
despair out of her voice. 

The burning glasses, satisfied with the 
pupil's absorption, directed their keen ray& 
upon a philosophical treatise, held by the 
two long hands of the learned lady. 

Evelyn's eyes slowly lifted. They wan- 
dered longingly over the trim borders, and 
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rested wistfully upon the almost tropical 
veo^etation of tte exquisite garden. A 
sight, tempting beyond the visions of Tan- 
talus, met her errant gaze. Colonel 
Singleton, in a straw hat and a cool un- 
•dress, was sauntering lazily, with his hands 
in his pockets, across the lawn. At his 
heels an old pointer followed sedately, and 
TDchind, in front, on every side of the pair, 
gambolled Evelyn's white Angora kitten. 
The old dog was much disturbed by the 
frivolous behaviour of the little cat, for 
this sprightly young person, without the 
smallest respect for age or sex, was ven- 
turing upon certain familiarities with his 
Signified tail. Which behaviour necessitated 
a warning snap. 

"Just to keep Ch^rie in her place," 
thought Evelyn, as the white ball of snow 
rolled over and over on the green turf. 
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Colonel Singleton paused in his saunter^ 
and, throwing himself full length under a 
shady tree, indulged in a most exciting^ 
game with the kitten in full view of the 
schoolroom window, and to the great dis- 
gust of the old dog, who wondered how 
his honoured master could be so childish. 

Evelyn's shining eyes were smiling. 
Heart and soul she was following every 
movement of the trio outside. 

"Evelyn," snapped the Fraulein, sud- 
denly, bringing her lips tightly together as^ 
if her mouth had been a steel spring. 

The little girl continued hastily — " Icb 
habe eine katse — " 

" That is not in your lesson," said her 
governess icily, again looking over her 
spectacles. " Give me the book." 

As Evelyn rose, she irreverently won- 
dered why her respected instructress- 
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always wore those burning glasses ; they 
could be of no practical utility, as she gener- 
ally looked over or under them, reserving 
her power of looking through them, for the 
pupil's higher flights of iniquity. 

Evelyn handed the grammar to her 
governess, but in so doing contrived to 
pass the window, and to make one quick, 
imploring gesture at. her father, as she 
luckily caught his eye. 

" Katse is feminine," remarked Frau- 
lein, raising the exercise book to within 
two inches of her clever nose. " * Ein, 
Eine, Ein ; let me hear you decline the in- 
definite article." 

At this awful climax a manly head and 
shoulders are suddenly framed in the open 
window— a long chesnut beard, bearing a 
striking family likeness to Evelyn's flow- 
ing locks, is displayed to great advantage ; 
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a face of raddj bronze and part of a 
shooting jacket, are also cheerfully visible. 

" Fraulein," says Colonel Singleton, 
humbly, " I want to beg my little girl off 
just ibis once ; it is such a heavenly day. 
We want dreadfully to explore the moun- 
tains on the other side of the valley. Is it 
very wrong to beg for a holiday ? " 

Miss Stein smiles. Tower of erudition 
as she is, the relics of original woman- 
hood still linger somewhere in her gram- 
matical bosom. In spite of a thick coat- 
ing of verbs, she is not proof against that 
charm of manner which had made Colonel 
Singleton, in his day, the most notorious 
lady-killer in London. 

Evelyn requires no further token of con- 
sent, save that one relaxing smile. She 
springs from her seat, and dances ecstati- 
cally round the table. 



1 
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" Steady, my dear Evelyn, steady, 
.•steady," remonstrates Fraulein, whose 
^ober breath is almost taken away. 

But Evelyn, in the exuberance of ber 
freedom and joy, flings two grateful arms 
.around her governess's neck. 

" Oh 1 thank you, thank you, dear Miss 
"Stein. Ah ! que c^est gentil de voire 
jpart ! " 

Miss Stein laughs in spite of herself. 

** I have said nothing yet ; but as your 
papa wishes it, of course — dear child, pray 
%e steady." 

For Evelyn had flown through the low 
window, and was now dancing hatless upon 
the lawn . 

As soon as the effervescence of delight 
had somewhat abated, the little fairy, 
flushed with her exercises, seated herself 
•daintily at her father's side. 
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" Papa," she said, solemnly, "you are 
my deliverer from bondage. You are like- 
Wilberforce, who emancipated the slaves. 
You are the greatest of all — well, of alk 
great darlings. " 

And Evelyn lovingly embraced her 
.father. 

" Light-hearted little woman," laughed- 
her handsome sire, as he lighted a fragrant 
cigar. " I suppose you don't really care 
to take an expedition to the mountains. Of 
course that was only an excuse. Now that 
you are rescued from Fraulein's fangs you 
will be satisfied to remain under this 
tree." 

" Not care! Satisfied ! Mais commenty. 
papa? Gesera ravissant^^ replied Evelyn, 
with sparkling eyes. Father," she added, 
in sober English, " you promised me once 
you would take me to visit the little girl at- 
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the top of that mountain — have you for- 
gotten ? " 

" I don't think I could have promised/' 
said her father, teasingly. " It's' a great 
mistake to make promises, excepting pie- 
crust ones.'* 

^^ Ah! ne vie taquinez pas!'* responded 
the child, coaxingly, returning to the lan- 
guage she always employed when most in 
earnest. " Vous mavez promise 

" I said some day, Evelyn. Some day 
we will go." 

"Ah! let it be to-day, father," said 
Evelyn, laying a persuasive hand upon his 
sleeve. " See, it is so fine, there will not 
be one cloud upon the hill, and Rob Roy is 
almost beside himself for want of exercise." 

" Well, little tyrant, let it be this after- 
noon," acquiesced Colonel Singleton,, 
cheerily, " though why you have taken 
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such a fancy to that ragged little moun- 
tain lass is only clear to your own wilful 
Tjrain ; it's quite beyond me." 

"But how can I thank you enough, 
mon pere. Que vous etes boni Gommeje 
vous aime/^^ and Evelyn embraced her 
father, with a graceful effusion, foreign to 
the sober habits of home-bred English 
children. 

That day the little lady could scarcely 
await the conclusion of luncheon with any 
degree of philosophy. The powdered foot- 
man handed her dish after dish. She 
hastily refused everything in turn, because 
she was so anxious that the meal should 
quickly come to an end, forgetting that 
Fraulein's appetite was not likely to be 
impaired by impatient excitement, and that 
her father would linger luxuriously over 
ithe mid-day meal, as only an idle, healthy. 
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active, hungry man can do. At length, 
however, Fraulein smirked at Colonel Sin- 
gleton, and, rising from her chair, shot at 
her pupil the solemn, sidelong, and on this 
occasion, welcome glance, which signified 
grace. 

Evelyn folded her hands simply in the 
old childish fashion, and, bending her flower- 
like head, reverently said, " Dieu me ben^ 
issBy et me nourrice pour son service, etpour 
sa gloire. Amen.^^ 

It was only the Amen that betrayed her 
jubilance. The brightest, happiest, cheeri- 
est Amen in the world. A veritable Te 
Beum. 

Half an hour later Evelyn was rewarded 
by seeing Colonel Singleton's hack and her 
own pony being led under the portico to 
the big hall door. The child, enchanted at 
her prospects, exhilarated by the fresk 
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glowing air, the cloudless afternoon, fed 
her dear bay pony with ecstasy, and with 
^ great deal more sugar than was good for 
him. The groom hoisted his mistress 
lightly to the saddle, indulging the while 
in a dissertation on ponies in general, and 
on Rob Roy in particular. But Colonel 
Singleton was not yet forthcoming; and 
Evelj^n, to quell her impatience, amused 
Tierself by indulging in two or three ex- 
perimental trots, until her father should 
make his appearance. 

" Ah ! but he was very long ! Ah ! but 
what could he be doing all this time?** 
And Evelyn gave Rob Roy an unexpected 
cut with her whip, which sent that high- 
spirited gentleman bounding into the air. 

Five minutes later Colonel Singleton 
emerged leisurely, looking very cool and 
handsome, as he stood at the head of the 
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Btone flight of steps, calralj occupied in 
drawing on a pair of yellow dog-skin 
gloves. Then a well-shaped leg was swung 
easily over the satin back of his small 
thoroughbred mare ; and, finally, oh, joy ! 
Evelyn and her father were riding side by 
side. 

Alas ! for the fruition of human hope. 
Her patience was yet destined to sufPer a 
sharp trial. The couple had scarcely taken 
six paces in blissful unison, when Evelyn, 
with woe and dismay, detected the click of 
a distant gate, which she knew too well 
signified visitors. 

" Oh ! father, is it not agaqanty\ she 
said, turning two lovely provoked eyes 
upon her parent. " Oh ! but why do 
people always come when they are not 
wanted." 

The unwelcome person was approaching 
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rapidly, and proved to be Colonel Single-- 
ton's agent, bold successor to the ill-fated 
Hammond. 

** Now he'll keep you for ages — I know^ 
he will," sighed Miss Singleton, " for 
that's the way his horse always trots when 
he comes on busiiiess." Then, with a little 
vicious jerk, she reined in her pony, and 
resigned herself perforce to circumstances. 

** How are you, Gould?" said Colonel 
Singleton, stretching forth a cordial hand, 
" In a deuce of a hurry, as usual, eh ? " 

" I am very well, thanks," answered Mr, 
Gould, absently, concentrating his busi- 
ness eye (as Evelyn, with a sinking heart,, 
recognised) upon his employer. " Ah, you 
are starting for a ride. I won't keep joxs 
long, but there is one point upon which I 
must ask your advice." 

The little girl's face fell to zero; she- 
gave herself up for lost. This was th& 
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way lie always began, when determined to 
buttonhole her father. 

"Don't turn back, pray. Will you 
allow me to ride a little way with you ?'* 
continued Mr. Grould ; ** that is, if Miss 
Evelyn doesn't object;" this with an indif- 
ferent bow to the little girl. 

If the excellent man had known how 
very genuinely the silent Miss Evelyn did 
object, and what a strain it was upon her 
manners not to evince that same objection 
openly, he might have consulted the 
childish opinion with greater deference. 
But with Mr. Gould his employer's inte- 
rests were paramount; he never could 
understand that even one's own business is 
not seasonable at all and every hour of the 
twenty-four. 

The formidable business was discussed ; 
the advice was given, and the subject dis- 

s 
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missed with Colonel Singleton's easiest 
and airiest manner, after which he care* 
lesslj explained to his agent the proposed 
object of their expedition. 

" Do you happen to know anything of a 
shaggy-headed, ragged little person of the 
name of Mora Sullivan ? " asked Colonel 
Singleton, smiling at his daughter. " What 
the attraction is I can't imagine ; but my 
wilful little girl here having scraped ac- 
quaintance with some wild children on the 
top of a hill, gives me neither peace nor 
rest until I aid and abet in improving their 
desirable acquaintance.'' 

Evelyn laughed a little peal of silvery 
mirth. 

" And you know she's to have all my 
old frocks. You promised me that," she 
said, shaking a small, insisting finger at 
her father. " And she's to come to our 
house to fetch them.'* 
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And Evelyn laughed again at her father's 
helpless expression of countenance. 

But Mr. Gould looked very thoughtful. 

" I know the family of whom you 
speak," he said ; " they have been the 
subjects of a great deal of notoriety 
lately. The father is a sad scamp. Indeed, 
many people declare him to have been an 
accomplice of McGrath's." 

On hearing this startling information, 
Colonel Singleton paused seriously uneasy, 

"Well, Evelyn, nice company you're 
i)aking me into," he said. " My dear little 
woman, it's really better not to visit these 
people; I don't think we ought to en- 
courage them." 

How the bright face clouded ! She had 
so firm a belief in Mora's goodness, such a 
curious longing to talk to her little Irish 
friend once more. The mountain child's 
fervid, rugged eloquence, her piteous 
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tale, her genuine native pride, her hospi- 
taUty, had wrought an impression on th^ 
delicate, refined Evelyn not easily effaced^ 
She could not speak for disappointments 
.Mr. Grould, who was not a very pene- 
trating person, and who did not perceive- 
the effect his words had produced, con- 
tinued calmly — 

" There is no reason why you should 
not visit them ; the girl is simply a little 
untamed native. The circumstances of 
her case are very peculiar. McGrath, ifc 
seems, had a large sum of money saved 
up and hidden away in odd holes and 
corners. He made a will in jail, leaving- 
all he possessed to this girl Mora 
Sullivan ; with the exception of a sura 
set aside for the father, on the ex- 
press condition that he should emigrate. 
That condition Patrick Sullivan has com- 
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plied with very readily, and the girl and 
boy are now living alone. 1 need hardly 
tell you, having developed into a consider- 
able heiress, she has no lack of friends. 
I was going to ask your advice, Colonel, 
only yesterday, on the subject of this 
very child; but more important matters 
drove it out of my head." 

" Ton my word, this is a curious tale," 
^aid Colonel Singleton. " And how much, 
do you suppose the ruffian left the girl ? " 

" I believe after every part of his cot- 
tage was thoroughly overhauled, and the 
father pensioned off, a sum something ap- 
proaching to five hundred pounds was 
<5ollected. Father John, at the request of 
the testator, searched the premises, and 
•deposited the money on the legatee's be- 
half in the bank at Ballinaveen. Oh I the 
rogue had a head upon his shoulders. 
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though he does appear to have been appre- 
hended in a somewhat foolish fashion. But 
it seems to me, something should be done 
towards getting the two Sullivan children 
educated and cared for. It was certainly 
McGrath's intention and desire, in bequeath- 
ing to them his money. He laid the greatest 
stress upon the point of 'lamin',' as he- 
termed it. Curious, a blackguard like that 
should have had this almost fatherly affec- 
tion for a wild little neighbour. We are- 
certainly not absolutely bound to consider 
his wishes, but as it will benefit living^ 
creatures, let us do what we can. I 
suppose, like the * Etrangleur de Paris,* 
this murderous monster had his softer 
moods and his weak spot." 

Evelyn drank in Mr. Grould's careless 
words with feverish interest. All par- 
ticulars and details of the murder had 
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been scrupulously kept from her know- 
ledge. She had been simply told that Mr. 
Hammond had met with a violent death at 
the hands of a tenant. But now, from Mr. 
Gould's tale, it suddenly occurred to her 
to enquire, in a faltering voice — 

"Was his name Hugh, the man who 
killed Mr. Hammond — the man, I mean, 
who left the money ? 

" Yes ; his name was Hugh McGrath,'* 
answered the agent, in phlegmatic tones. 

Colonel Singleton noted the painful 
flush which covered the child's face at 
the reply to her eager questions. He 
could not fathom the reason for the 
horror and the pain, which were painted 
there in sudden, indelible letters. He did 
not understand that it had been a shock 
to her glowing, childish faith to learn that 
her queer black man of the mountain was. 
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alas ! no hero, but verily a creature of 
infamy, a cowardly midnight assassin, a 
brutal murderer. 

Was this Hugh, whom she had so 
long admired in secret? Was this her 
model philanthropist, the uncouth, morose 
puzzle so deeply interesting, so strangely 
attractive to her imaginative nature — the 
being she had so often recalled in his savage 
and picturesque excellence ? She had be- 
lieved in him profoundly ; her faith, founded 
rather on instinct than reason, had now 
sustained a cruel shock. Yet, even as she 
sadly resolved these facts, suddenly in one 
quick flash, it was borne in upon her mind, 
with an unreasoning certainty that, in 
spite of all appearance, in spite of all 
the clever men who had pronounced him 
guilty, the man was innocent — ^innocent 
as her own bright spirit, guiltless of 
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-crime, as her own stainless life. Sacrificed 

to circumstances ; contemned by the just 

machinery of the law, and yet a martyr. 

Evelyn could not have explained whence 

•^came this conviction, nor could she have 

-expressed her feeling; but the certainty 

was there. And in her brightening face 

Tier father read that his daughter was as 

.quickly comforted as saddened. 

Let the wise men say what they will, 
let logicians argue, lawyers detail the 
black array of facts, an upright judge, 
conscientious juries, and a British public 
convict, yet there will always be certain 
innocent individuals who must suffer, 
^certain hardened, guilty wretches who 
will escape ; the latter laughing in their 
.sleeves, reflecting with contempt that 
in spite of legal acumen, sifting of 
evidence, unprejudiced judgment, their 
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own unaided cunning of brain, and 
audacity of execution has diverted the 
mass of suspicion to a false channel. 
The victim of the law, recognised as such 
by one pure, valueless, unreasoning, faithful 
friend, by one loving, trusting heart, or- 
by the infallible instinct it may be of 
one unnoticed child. 

Mr. Gould leaving father and daughter 
at the end of another mile, they proceeded. 
calmly on their way. Colonel Singleton 
felt inwardly disturbed, for he feared 
Evelyn's excitable nature; but she was- 
trotting so happily, so calmly by his side 
that he could not bear to breathe a word, 
of disapproval. 

It was about four o'clock when they 
reached the last ascent of the mountain. 
They fastened their horses to a gate and 
proceeded on foot. How familiar to* 
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Evelyn appeared the whole barren scene, 
and after a short breathless climb, father 
and child arrived at the well remembered 
tumble-down cabin. Evelyn darted 
forward with a little joyous cry of 
recognition, for there, in the self-same spot, 
sat the Irish girl, and at the sound of 
strange voices out came little Pat, shaggy 
and ragged as before. 

Mora sprang to her feet, and for the- 
first time since her return from Dublin, the^ 
light of joy shone in her dulled eyes. 

" Shure the good saints had sent the 
little lady to comfort hep^. And wasn't it 
jist the little lady she had dreamed of three 
nights running." 

"You see. Mora, I told you he was. 
good, and I would come again. I would 
have come long ago, only papa thought I 
should forget, and now he doesn't mind 
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one bit, and, oh ! I hear that you are rich 
a,nd I'm so sorry, because now you won't 
care for my old frocks ; but I'm glad for 
you, and, oh ! dear Mora, how's Pat ? " 

Evelyn paused breathlessly. The bright 
^low of excitement died away, leaving her 
quite pale. 

Colonel Singleton, in a nervcms aside, 
whispered — 

" My dear child, do not be so foolish ; 
pray .come away. Is it not enough ? Re- 
member you promised not to touch them. 
vj know you'll catch something. For good- 
ness sake say what you've got to say 
quickly." 

"Oh! father, give me a little time," 
^aid Evelyn, raising her entreating eyes to 
his face. " Is^ayez pas pear. Mon hon 
jpetit papa. Elle est si triste. " 

Alas ! for the inherent feebleness of the 
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male sex. Colonel Singleton could never 
resist his daughter. He possessed an in- 
ward consciousness that with a silken 
thread she guided him whither she would, 
yet he submitted without a murmur to the 
soft dictation. Resigning himself to cir- 
cumstances he wandered weakly away. 

" In one quarter of an hour we must 
go home," he declared with determination. 

One quarter of an hour ! How much 
comfort and consolation can fifteen miputes 
hold ? Let such as Mora Sullivan declare. 
In half the time she was smiling the old, 
joyous, Irish smile ; and before Colonel 
Singleton returned to claim his daughter, 
the girl, who had for days and weeks 
wandered oppressed with the burden of 
her great sorrows, was gazing at her 
delicate friend with reviving hope, and 
drinking in the sympathetic tones which 
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seemed to whisper that there was balm in 
Gilead. 

Hugh's Dame had not been mentioned. 
At length Evelyn said, hesitatingly — 

"And Hugh, your good friend. No, 
-don't tell me, I know, I know." 

Mora turned away her face to hide the 
painful flush and the burning tears which 
started to her eyes. 

" Don't cry, Mora," said Evelyn, simply. 
*^ They may say what they like, but I 
know quite well that your friend Hugh 
-didnt do it. He was good. They are all 
mistaken. He was quite innocent." 

Mora turned for a moment as though 
she could scarcely believe her senses. Was 
the little lady, after all, something more 
than human, that she should divine this 
truth which had been hidden from the 
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wisest and most prudent ? The knowledge 
that all men pronounced him guilty, and, 
worst of all, that the little laughing lady 
would hear the news, and believe the cruel 
falsehood, had latterly been a weight of 
grief almost too heavy for her to bear. 
And now, in a few, simple, trusting 
sentences, Evelyn had lifted the cloud from 
her heart ; she had cast out the burden, 
<5rushed and broken for ever. What did 
it matter if all the world believed him 
guilty ? The little lady knew him to be 
innocent. Had she not said so ? And 
Mora, feeling that her relief needed instant 
expression, indulged in a flood of gentle 
tears. 

Evelyn let her cry. She knew that 
these were the drops which soothe not 
fioorch, which refresh and do not bum. 
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« 

" I am ready," she said to her father^ 
as Colonel Singleton returned. " Good- 
bye, Mora, don't be unhappy, for IVe- 
got a lovely plan in my head," atid with a 
last sunny, encouraging smile, the minister- 
ing child departed. 



Evelyn's plan was realised. She gave^ 
her father no peace until he 'had promised 
that Mora should eventually become a- 
member of their household. Colonel Sin- 
gleton shook his head, and sighing re- 
marked that he feared his little girl was^ 
growing up full of queer whims and fancies, 
just like her poor dear, dead mother. But^ 
of course, under certain conditions he^ 
finally agreed. The wild Irish child was^ 
to be trained, and combed, and curled^ 
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under their methodical English house- 
keeper. Part of the interest of her 
money, was to be spent judiciously in 
education. Mora and Pat soon became 
fine '^ scholards/' for Nature had blessed 
them both with wits of the quickest. In 
two years, Mora, who had struggled suc- 
cessfully with h,er refractory looks, for her 
little lady's sake, was promoted to be a 
sort of undermaid. In the fulness of time, 
between the two girls was cemented the 
closest attachment. Mora's life was one 
long devotion to her young mistress. 
Evelyn rejoiced and protected Mora with 
an affectionate pride. Thus happy in their 
mutual relations, they reached the age of 
seventeen. 

Mora was tall and strong, and dark and 
comely. Evelyn slighter, more delicate, 
transparent and fairy-like as ever. How 

T 
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one afternoon chance or Providence, led 
mistress and maid, to the Dublin terminus. 
How a young porter with white teeth, 
assisted Mora to carry shawls and dressing 
case. How Suddenly she recognised an 
old friend. How after many dental exhi- 
bitions, that old friend recognised her. 
How then and there, he fell prone head 
over ears in love. How he proposed 
annually. How annually he was refused, 
on the ground th at the courted one could 
never forsake her young mistress. How 
after four years, a young Lochinvar came 
out of the west, and succeeded in carrying 
off Miss Evelyn Singleton, though innumer- 
able less successful suitors had been dis- 
mally dismissed. 

How Mora yielded to the importunities 
of the white teeth. How she is estab- 
lished happily in Dublin, the joyful mother 
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•of cMldreii. Is it not written in the book 
of fate ? 

« 

In vaticination we lay down our pen, 
for we have yet to complete the year of 
1880. 



THE END. 
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